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Goodwill  Industries  helps  handicapped  people  to  be 

useful. 


NOT  CHARITY— BUT  A  CHANCE 


by  Wendell  H.  Arnold 


p'MON,  Charlie,  let's  go." 
^  ^  "Strike!"  "Hey,  nice  work,  boy, 
that's  scattering  those  old  maples." 

Charlie  Peters,  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear,  propelled  his  wheel  chair 
back  to  await  his  turn  in  the  next 
bowling  frame.  Charlie  and  his 
friends  were  having  a  whale  of  a 
good  time.  In  fact  Charlie  couldn't 
remember  when  he  had  been  so 
happy. 

Charlie  and  his  friends  were  at- 
tending a  Goodwill  Industries  bowl- 
ing party.  All  of  them  were  handi- 
capped, yet  folks  with  a  zest  for 
living  and  fun. 


Charlie  hadn't  always  been  this 
happy  and  life  hadn't  always  tasted 
sweet.  For  as  long  as  he  could  re- 
member he  had  been  unable  to  use 
his  legs.  His  wheel  chair  had  been 
his  constant  companion.  Sitting 
around  day  after  day  with  nothing  in 
particular  to  do  made  Charlie  irri- 
table and  depressed. 

Oh  sure,  there  were  treatments  of 
all  kinds.  He  got  the  latest  in  therapy 
applications,  instructions  on  how  to 
attend  to  his  personal  needs,  and 
lots  of  unsolicited  advice  and  sym- 
pathy from  friends  and  neighbors. 
But  time  still  passed  slowly  and  with 


it  a  deadening  sense  of  monotony, 
boredom,  and  uselessness. 

But  all  this  was  before  Charlie 
heard  about  Goodwill  Industries  and 
their  program  of  industrial  rehabili- 
tation for  handicapped  people. 

It  all  happened  so  quickly  and, 
almost,  miraculously.  At  least  it  was 
miraculous  for  Charlie.  He  was 
watching  television  one  afternoon  as 
usual  when  he  saw  a  Goodwill  "spot" 
which  said,  "Your  household  articles 
such  as  clothing,  furniture,  shoes, 
toys,  make  jobs  for  handicapped 
people  at  Goodwill  Industries."  Jobs 
for  handicapped  people  .  .  .  Good- 
will Industries.  He  decided  he'd 
check  and  see  for  himself. 

The  next  morning  found  Charlie 
in  the  personnel  office.  Everyone  was 
cheerful  and  friendly.  They  made 
Charlie  feel  that  folks  were  interested 
in  him.  When  he  finally  left,  after 
interviews,  tests,  and  an  exam,  he 
still  couldn't  believe  it.  He  had  a 
chance  at  a  job. 

He  hadn't  been  offered  sympathy, 
a  pat  on  the  back,  or  charity,  but  a 
chance!  A  chance  to  learn  a  trade, 
to  earn  a  pay  check,  to  be  a  self- 
respecting,  self-supporting  citizen. 
After  years  of  frustration  and  bore- 
dom, one  could  hardly  blame  Charlie 
for  calling  it  a  miracle. 

Charlie's  case  is  routine  for  Good- 
will Industries.  This  organization, 
110  units  strong,  stretches  in  a  net- 
work across  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  has  been  providing  jobs 
and  job  training  for  handicapped 
people  for  53  years.  Its  success  is 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  it  is  pres- 
ently the  largest  private  rehabilita- 
tion agency  in  the  world. 

Goodwill  uses  a  positive  approach 
with  each  individual.  Sympathy  and 
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pity  have  no  place  in  this  unique 
outfit. 

A  legless  individual  was  startled 
recently.  He  applied  at  a  Goodwill 
Industries  expecting  sympathy  and 
consolation.  Instead  the  Personnel 
Director  asked  what  he  planned  to 
do  with  his  mind  and  arms  which 
were  perfectly  good. 

This  type  of  positive  approach, 
coupled  with  a  strong  faith  in  God, 
has  paid  off  for  23,000  handicapped 
people.  In  jobs  and  training  during 
1954  they  received  over  $14,000,000 
in  wages. 

Goodwill  Industries,  although  it 
is  now  big  in  every  way,  never  for- 
gets for  a  moment  that  it  exists  to 
serve  the  individual.  It  feels  that  it 
is  following  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
regarding  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
each  person.  Furthermore,  it  feels 
that  the  acid  test  of  rehabilitation  is 
a  pay  check  in  the  hand  of  the 
worker. 

The  national  organization,  Good- 
will Industries  of  America,  Inc., 
points  out  that  Goodwill  is  good 
business  as  well  as  good  rehabilita- 
tion by  citing  the  fact  that  more 
than  $1,400,000  in  income  taxes  will 
be  paid  by  its  wage  earners  in  1955. 


Merchandise,  in   1954,  was   sold  at 
a  value  of  $18,000,000. 

Goodwill  asks  for  things  nobody 
wants.  Household  items  such  as 
clothing,  shoes,  furniture,  toys.  It 
even  provides  large  Goodwill  paper 
bags  and  advertises,  "It's  In  The 
Bag."  This  means  that  jobs  are  in 
the  filled  Goodwill  bags.  These  Good- 
will bags  together  with  other  larger 
articles  are  picked  up  by  trucks  and 
brought  into  the  plants  where  an 
amazing  thing  happens. 

If  you've  never  visited  a  plant 
you're  in  for  an  exciting  time. 
You  can  see  how  household  discards 
create  jobs.  Here  you  will  see  worn 
and  soiled  clothing  made  as  much 
like  new  as  possible  by  people  who 
cannot  hear,  or  people  who  sit  in 
wheel  chairs.  You  may  see  broken 
dolls  restored  to  lifelike  appearance 
by  polio  victims.  Even  old  radios  be- 
gin to  play  and  old  beat-up  furniture 
looks  like  new  as  repairmen  hobble 
around  or  propel  their  wheel  chairs. 

They  do  good  work,  too.  Pride  of 
workmanship  is  a  trademark  of  Good- 
will workers.  They  have  a  sense  of 
loyalty  which  is  partially  expressed 
in  quality  of  work. 

After    the    material    has     passed 


through  the  workshop  it  is  then 
shipped  to  a  Goodwill  store  where 
handicapped  but  friendly  and  cour- 
teous clerks  wait  to  serve  the  general 
public.  Here  Goodwill  provides  a 
second  community  service.  People 
of  moderate  incomes  may  find  clean, 
serviceable  clothing,  household 
items,  shoes,  and  furniture  at  bargain 
prices. 

When  you  visit  a  Goodwill  In- 
dustries, you'll  see  more  than  just 
articles  being  reconditioned.  You'll 
see  faith,  self-respect,  honor,  and  a 
sense  of  belonging  restored  to  these 
workers.  Don't  think  for  a  moment 
that  the  place  is  morbid  or  that  you'll 
be  depressed. 

Goodwill  workshops  are  beehives 
of  activity.  Everyone  knows  his  job 
and  what's  expected  of  him.  There 
are  production  quotas  to  meet.  But 
high-pressure  methods  are  not  used 
and  there  is  a  speed  without  tension. 
As  one  polio  victim  said  to  her  super- 
visor, "I've  been  waiting  all  my  life 
to  find  something  like  this.  Goodwill 
is  wonderful." 

Goodwill  prides  itself  on  having 
a  religious  heritage.  It  has  a  strong 
sense  of  mission  and  prefers  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  Christian  social  serv- 
ice enterprise.  It  serves  without  re- 
gard to  race,  color,  or  creed. 

A  young  Methodist  minister  by 
the  name  of  Edgar  J.  Helms  first 
conceived  the  idea  for  Goodwill  in 
1902.  He  believed  that  handicapped 
people  were  a  neglected  lot.  He  saw 
in  them  Jesus'  admonition  to  help 
the  lame,  halt,  and  blind.  Helms 
carried  that  ideal  with  him.  Today 
Goodwill  executives  have  the  idea 
that  Goodwill  business  is  God's  busi- 
ness too. 

In  most  of  the  plants  a  quiet,  sim- 
ple, uplifting  chapel  service  begins 
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the  day.  Ministers  from  various  de- 
nominations take  turns  in  bringing 
devotional  messages.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  for  a  minister  to  find 
a  person  lingering  at  the  back  of  the 
chapel  and  making  an  appointment 
for  personal  consultation. 

Goodwill  has  other  activities,  too. 
There  are  parties  of  all  kinds,  pic- 
nics, dinners.  Some  plants  have 
modern  physical  and  occupational 
therapy  departments.  Those  lacking 
these  services  secure  them  for  their 
people  by  referrals  to  those  agencies 
in  the  community  which  provide 
them. 


Graduation  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  program.  People  gradu- 
ate either  to  private  industry  or  up 
the  ranks.  As  one  executive  put  it 
recently,  "I  suppose  Goodwill  is  one 
of  the  few  shops  where  management 
is  happy  when  its  people  leave  for 
another  job."  In  one  shop,  a  man 
who  is  paralyzed  from  the  hips  down 
has  just  been  promoted  to  foreman 
of  the  furniture  department. 

About  half  of  all  the  Goodwill 
Industries  are  members  of  the  local 
Community  Fund.  Those  who  are 
not  raise  money  for  the  non-produc- 
tive departments  and  for  capital 
equipment  from  private  sources. 
Normally,  a  subsidy  of  between  5 
and  10  per  cent  of  the  budget  is 
needed. 

Goodwill  also  provides  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  community  service 
through  volunteer  help.  Over  3,000 
men  and  women  served  on  local 
boards  of  directors  in  1954.  Women's 
Auxiliaries  volunteered  over  100,000 
hours. 

There  is  opportunity  for  youth, 
too.  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  have 
staged  clothing  drives,  hung  door- 
knob hangers,  and  had  fun  doing  it. 

Goodwill  believes  passionately  that 
it  is  laboring  in  God's  vineyard.  It 
is  a  partner  with  him  in  the  business 
of  reclaiming  broken  bodies  and  in- 
jured human  spirits. 


I  hold  the  unconquerable  belief  that  science  and  peace  will 
triumph  over  ignorance  and  war,  that  nations  will  come  to- 
gether not  to  destroy  but  to  construct,  and  that  the  future 
belongs  to  those  who  accomplish  the  most  for  humanity. 

— Louis  Pasteur 


A  FELLOW 
NEEDS  TO  TALK  WITH  HIS  PARENTS  IF  THEY'RE  NOT 


TOO  BUSY! 


By  Icie  F.  Johnson 


AS  Dave  Clockson  turned  the 
shiny,  silvery  wings  over  and 
over  in  his  hand,  he  repeated  to 
himself,  "Wings  to  victory,  wings  to 
God."  He  remembered  his  childhood 
faith  that  if  he  could  learn  to  fly  he 
would  find  God  up  there  in  the  sky. 
That  had  been  a  long  time  ago,  Dave 
thought.  Funny  how  such  things 
stick  in  a  little  kid's  head  and  stay 
there  till  he's  grown  up. 

Dave  walked  proudly  back  to  his 
quarters  to  pack  for  the  trip  home. 
After  a  visit  with  the  folks  he'd  be 
ready  to  go  over.  Then  he  would  see 
if  all  the  things  they  had  told  him 
about  combat  missions  were  really 
true. 

When  Dave  entered  the  barracks, 
Cleve  Cotton  shouted,  "Look  who's 
here!" 

"You  old  son-of-a-gun!"  Dave  said 
as  he  rushed  to  greet  his  old  buddy, 
Bob   Rudd,   one   of  the  fellows   he 


had  met  when  he  first  started  his 
flight  training. 

Bob  had  been  over  and  acquired 
several  decorations  for  bravery.  Now 
he  had  been  sent  home  to  recuperate 
from  wounds,  and  to  give  some 
speeches  for  the  Red  Cross  drive. 

"I'm  sorry  I  missed  seeing  you 
receive  those  wings  you've  been  so 
determined  to  get,"  Bob  said.  "Glad 
for  you,  fellow." 

"Thanks,  Bob.  I've  been  wanting 
them  for  a  long  time,"  Dave  said  as 
he  ran  his  fingers  gently  over  the 
wings  pinned  on  his  blouse. 

"Where  are  you  bound  for  now?" 
Bob  asked  as  they  walked  along. 

"Home!" 


I  Miss  Johnson  is  a  teacher,  newspaper 
woman,  and  free-lance  writer  from  War- 
rensburg,  Missouri. 
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"So  am  I.  I'll  travel  a  way  with 
you.  Okay?" 

"Sure.  The  folks  don't  know  about 
my  wings,  and  I  dread  seeing  Mom's 
face  when  she  sees  them,"  Dave  ex- 
plained. 

"That  will  be  a  shock  to  them," 
Bob  grinned  and  an  ugly  scar  spread 
out  over  his  right  cheek. 

Dave  visited  with  Bob  for  two 
hours  on  the  train  before  he  got 
enough  courage  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion that  had  been  heckling  him  ever 
since  he  knew  he  was  going  to  get 
his  wings.  Bob  had  been  a  real  buddy 
to  him  when  he  arrived  at  the  camp, 
a  young  green  kid  from  the  Tennes- 
see mountains.  He  knew  he  would 
help  him  if  he  could. 

"How  do  you  feel  just  before  you 
go  up  for  your  first  mission?"  Dave 
suddenly  asked  Bob. 

He  hesitated.  "There's  no  word 
that  can  express  that  feeling,  Dave. 
It's  different  with  each  fellow,  I 
guess,"  Bob  said  sharply.  "But  the 
only  thing  I  remember  as  I  paced 
back  and  forth  waiting  for  them  to 
load  us  into  the  plane  was  that  I 
wished  I  knew  how  to  pray." 

Dave  looked  up  quickly  and 
studied  Bob's  serious  young  face. 

"You  mean  that?" 

"I  certainly  do,"  Bob  told  him 
firmly. 

"That's  strange.  That's  been 
bothering  me  too  for  a  long  time," 
Dave  surprised  Bob.  "I  used  to  think 
when  I  was  a  little  kid  that  when  I 
could  fly,  I  would  find  God  up  there 
in  the  clouds  somewhere.  Funny 
what  ideas  kids  get,  isn't  it?" 

"You  will  find  Him  up  there  all 
right,  Dave,"  Bob  tried  to  assure  him. 

"I  don't  understand  what  you 
mean,"  Dave  said  so  seriously  that 
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a    faint    smile    spread    quietly    over 
Bob's  tired,  scarred  face. 

"You  will  when  the  right  time 
comes,   Dave,"  he  told  him. 

THERE  THE  DISCUSSION  ENDED.  BOB 
changed  the  subject  and  Dave 
went  home  more  disturbed.  He  was 
sure  that  his  parents  could  explain 
that  mysterious  question  of  prayer 
though.  He  would  ask  them  as  soon 
as  he  got  home.  He  had  to  know. 

They  had  always  been  church- 
goers but  they  had  never  insisted 
that  he,  his  brother,  and  his  sister 
join  the  church.  They  thought  that 
was  a  decision  for  young  people  to 
make  for  themselves.  They  never  had 
said  much   about  prayer. 

Mom,  Dad,  Sis,  and  Bud  were  at 
the  station  to  meet  Dave. 

"Hey,  look!  Dave's  got  his  wings," 
shouted  Bud  as  he  reached  up  to 
touch  the  shiny  metal  on  Dave's 
coat.  "Why  didn't  you  tell  us?"  his 
brother  asked  excitedly.  "Oh,  boy! 
Silver  wings!  I'm  going  to  have  some 
too  when  I  get  big,"  he  announced 
proudly,  drawing  his  twelve-year-old 
body  up  as  far  as  he  could  against 
Dave's  six  feet. 

"Davie!  You  promised.  .  .  ." 

"I  know,  Mom,"  Dave  interrupted 
his  mother's  surprised  reminder. 
"But  I  had  to  learn  to  fly.  I  couldn't 
help  it,  and  Uncle  Sam  helped  me  to 
decide,"  he  explained  to  his  shocked 
mother. 

Dad  agreed  proudly  and  took  his 
arm.  Between  him  and  Mom,  Dave 
walked  to  the  big  new  car  parked 
across  from  the  station. 

"A  new  car?"  Dave  asked  sur- 
prised. "Nobody  told  me  about  that." 

"Hop  in  and  see  how  you  like  it," 
his  father  suggested. 

"We've   got  a  brand  new  house, 


too,"  his  sister  Mary  said.  "You  won't 
know  the  Clockson  family/' 

Mom    smiled   approval. 

"Yeah.  We  got  lots  of  money  now. 
Dad's  working  at  the  new  defense 
plant,"  Bud  announced. 

Each  one  of  the  family  insisted 
on  his  turn  to  show  off  Dave  and  his 
wings.  Even  his  mother  was  as  proud 
as  the  others  after  she  got  used  to 
the  idea,  and  Dave  was  glad. 

One  evening  Dave  suggested  they 
all  stay  home  and  enjoy  one  of  their 
family  evenings  together.  Dad  said 
he  had  to  attend  a  committee  meet- 
ing. Mom  had  promised  to  play 
bridge.  Bud  and  Sis  were  dated  up 
as  usual.  Everybody  was  always  go- 
ing somewhere,  Dave  thought,  but  he 
only  said,  "Okay.  Maybe  some  other 
evening." 

"Don't  you  have  a  date  with  Sue 
tonight?"  his  mother  asked. 

"It's  the  other  fellow's  time  to- 
night," he  grinned  and  turned  on  the 
radio. 

"I  don't  want  to  leave  you  alone 
if  you're  going  to  be  home,"  his 
mother  said. 

"Skip  it,"  Dave  said.  "I'll  gab  with 
some  of  the  fellows  this  evening." 

After  the  family  was  gone,  Dave 
read  a  while,  then  turned  on  the 
radio  again.  The  big  empty  house 
made  him  lonesome.  He  looked  at 
the  big  living  room  with  its  new 
modern  furniture.  It  was  a  strange 
atmosphere  for  the  Clocksons  who 
never  had  much  when  he  was  home. 
Just  good  plain  living. 

I  might  as  well  go  hunting  amuse- 
ment like  the  others,  he  concluded, 
and  slammed  the  door  impatiently 
after  him.  He  walked  toward  the 
main  part  of  town. 

"Hi,  there!"  Bill  Weeson  called  to 
him  as  he  reached  the  corner  drug 


store.  Bill,  an  old  schoolmate,  was 
home  on  furlough,  too. 

"Hi,  yourself,"  Dave  said. 

Bill  suggested  a  sundae  or  malted. 
Dave  said  he  didn't  care  for  any- 
thing but  would  go  with  Bill  so  they 
could  talk.  They  had  just  sat  down 
at  the  counter  when  Dave  saw  his 
father  sitting  at  a  table  in  the  adja- 
cent bar  drinking  with  several  men. 

"Your  old  man  is  getting  to  like 
his  cup,"  Bill  commented  when  he 
saw  the  surprised  look  on  Dave's 
face. 

Dave  looked  with  unbelieving  eyes 
at  his  father  who  had  not  seen  him. 

"Excuse  me,  Bill.  I  just  remem- 
bered I  have  to  make  a  telephone 
call.  I'll  see  you  later,"  and  Dave 
rushed  out  of  the  door. 

As  he  hurried  down  the  main 
street,  he  tried  to  take  an  inventory 
of  his  family.  He  wondered  if  his 
mother  knew  about  his  father's  drink- 
ing. He  had  never  drunk  before. 
Dave  remembered  how  shocked  he 
was  when  his  father  had  made  the 
remark  one  day  that,  if  the  war  lasted 
another  year,  he  would  have  their 
new  home  paid  for.  The  way  he 
boasted  about  the  big  wages  he  got 
at  the  plant  made  Dave  wonder 
about  his  Dad's  true  patriotism. 

He  noticed  too  that  his  father  and 
mother  had  stopped  going  to  church. 
How  could  he  ever  tell  them  now 
how  he  felt  about  that  first  mission 
and  his  need  to  know  how  to  pray? 

The  next  evening  he  and  Sue  were 
coming  home  from  a  party.  The 
moon  was  full,  round,  and  bright.  He 
had  never  asked  Sue  to  become  en- 
gaged to  him.  He  wasn't  just  sure 
how  he  felt  about  her.  Then  she 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  attentions 
of  a  newcomer  to  the  town.  So  Dave 


decided  he  would  just  let  things  work 
themselves  out. 

"You've  changed  so  much,  Dave," 
Sue  suddeniy  said.  "I  hadn't  noticed 
it  so  much  until  tonight." 

"Changed  in  what  way?"  he  asked 
curiously. 

"Oh,  I  can't  tell  just  what  it  is. 
You  seem  more  serious  and  expectant 
about  something,"  she  told  him. 

"Wouldn't  you  be  serious  too  if 
you  had  ahead  of  you  what  I  have?" 
he  asked.  Then  wished  he  hadn't 
mentioned  it. 

Sue  didn't  answer,  and  they  drove 
along  quietly.  When  they  came  to 
the  park  lake,  he  drove  off  the 
avenue  and  stopped  the  car.  He 
turned  around  so  he  could  study 
Sue's  face.  "What  makes  you  think 
I've  changed?" 

Sue  looked  at  him  with  a  strange 
expression  on  her  small  round  face. 
"There  seems  to  be  something 
bothering  you,  Dave.  Want  to  share 
it?  We  used  to  share  our  secrets  in 
high  school.  Remember?" 

"Yes,  there  is  something  bothering 
me,  and  I  can't  find  anybody  that 
will  listen  to  my  problem." 

"I'm  a  good  one  to  tell  it  to,  don't 
you  think?" 

Dave  sat  staring  at  the  moonlit 
water,  then  at  Sue's  expectant  face. 
"Do  you  ever  think  of  dying?" 

"So  you've  got  the  war  jitters,  too," 
she  said  impatiently. 

The  disgust  was  so  evident  in  her 
voice  that  Dave  quickly  said,  "Forget 
it.  I  never  said  it." 

When  he  drove  up  in  front  of  Sue's 
home,  he  just  said,  "I'm  sorry,  Sue. 
Goodnight." 

As  Dave  prepared  for  his  depar- 
ture the  sadness  of  his  going  was 
worse  than  he  imagined  it  could  be. 
He  wasn't  ready  to  go  out  yonder 
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feeling  the  way  he  did  about  things. 

Perhaps  he  was  being  morbid 
about  this  going  away  business.  Still 
the  feeling  was  so  deep  and  demand- 
ing that  he  doubted  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  about  it.  He  missed  the 
quiet  peaceful  life  he  had  grown 
up  in.  He  missed  the  evenings  around 
the  big  dining  table  and  the  fun  they 
had  playing  checkers  or  dominoes. 

His  parents  had  excellent  voices, 
and  they  used  to  lead  in  old- 
fashioned  song  fests.  But  Dave  had 
not  heard  his  mother  chirp  even  once 
since  he  had  been  home.  Perhaps  he 
was  misjudging  his  parents.  That 
might  be  their  frenzied  way  of  trying 
to  keep  from  thinking  too  much  of 
what  might  happen  to  him.  Perhaps 
he  had  been  wrong  in  criticizing 
them.  He  wished  he  knew. 

It  was  his  last  night  at  home.  Bob 
Rudd  had  been  in  Dave's  home  town 
that  day  and  given  a  speech  for  the 
Red  Cross  at  the  luncheon  given  in 
his  honor.  He  and  Bob  had  visited  a 
while  before  he  left  for  Norton  where 
he  was  to  give  a  speech  on  the  radio 
that  evening. 

"Have  you  found  the  answer  to 
that  question  you  asked  me  that  day 
on  the  train,  Dave?"  Bob  asked  as 
he  was  getting  ready  to  leave  Barter. 

Dave  hesitated  and  shook  his  head. 
"Mom  and  Dad  are  too  busy  to  let 
me  talk  with  them  about  such  mat- 
ters." Then  he  explained  how 
changed  his  family  was  and  how  he 
wanted  to  talk  with  them  about  his 
problem  before  he  left. 

Bob  was  quiet  and  thoughtful, 
"Dave,  I'm  going  to  suggest  that  you 
and  your  family  listen  to  my  speech 
on  station  DRON  tonight." 

"I'll  teU  them,  Bob.  I'll  be  listen- 
ing whether  they  do  or  not,"  Dave 
told  him. 


"You  make  it  clear  that  you  want 
them  to  listen,  too.  Not  that  it  will 
be  a  grand  speech.  It  won't.  But  I'll 
have  something  to  say  that  I  believe 
will  interest  them." 

AT  SEVEN  THAT  EVENING,  DAVE  AND 
his  family  were  crowded  around 
the  radio,  listening  for  the  announcer 
to  introduce  Dave's  friend. 

"This  seems  like  our  old  family 
gatherings,"  Dad  Clockson  casually 
remarked.  Then  the  announcer  intro- 
duced Bob  Rudd  as  a  boy  that  the 
state  of  Tennessee  was  proud  to 
claim  as  an  honored  citizen. 

Graphically  Bob  told  of  some  of 
his  experiences.  Then  he  said,  "I'm 
going  to  tell  you  Tennessee  mothers 
and  fathers  about  a  buddy  of  mine. 
He's  only  nineteen.  There's  some- 
thing wrong  with  this  boy  that  only 
his  mother  and  father  can  right. 

"He  went  home  recently  on  his 
last  furlough  before  he's  shipped  out. 
He  tried  to  talk  to  his  parents  about 
his  problem.  But  they  were  too  busy 
to  give  him  a  chance  to  tell  them 
how  he  felt  about  that  first  mission. 
He  wants  to  know  how  to  pray. 

"I  didn't  know  how7  to  pray  either 
the  first  mission  I  went  on.  I  learned 
the  hard  way.  I  don't  want  this 
buddy  of  mine  to  have  to  do  that. 
He  has  so  much  faith  in  his  parents. 
They  are  the  ones  who  should  pre- 
pare him  for  this  gruelling  experi- 
ence. 

"My  buddy's  folks  don't  live  far 
from  here,  and  maybe  they  are  listen- 
ing tonight.  If  they  are,  I  hope  they 
will  explain  to  their  son  about  prayer. 
They  must  not  fail  him.  This  may 
be  his  last  visit  home." 

At  the  end  of  Bob's  speech,  Dave's 
father  turned  off  the  radio.  Dave 
shifted   in   his   chair   and  nervously 


patted  his  foot  on  the  thick  carpet. 
Would  his  parents  realize  that  Bob 
was  talking  to  them?  Bob  had  done 
that  for  him. 

He  studied  his  father's  face, 
strained  and  white.  His  mother  kept 
glancing  nervously  at  her  husband. 
Sis  and  Bud  merely  said  that  Bob 
was  a  good  talker  and  went  their 
way.  But  his  mother  and  father  sat 
in  deep  thought.  Neither  spoke  until 
the  other  children  were  gone.  Anx- 
ious and  stunned,  Dave  waited.  He 
didn't  know  what  to  say,  or  if  he 
should  say  anything. 

"That  was  a  good  speech  your 
friend  gave,"  his  father  finally  said. 

"Bob's  a  swell  guy.  He's  been  a 
good  buddy  of  mine."  Dave  looked 
over  at  his  mother,  who  was  blinking 
tears  out  of  her  eyes. 

"I'm  so  ashamed  of  the  way  I've 
treated  you,  son,"  she  said  as  she 
looked  at  him,  tears  glistening  in  her 
brown  eyes.  "Taking  no  time  for  you. 
I  never  realized  until  your  friend 
said  what  he  did  tonight." 

"Forget  it,  Mom,"  Dave  said 
gently. 

"That  talk  was  meant  for  us, 
Mary,"  Dave's  father  spoke  up 
quickly.  "If  it  wasn't,  there  are  a 
lot  of  blind  parents  doing  the  same 
fool  things  we've  been  doing.  We've 
been  forgetting  what  our  son  needs 
more  than  anything  else — love  and 
the  spiritual  assurance  that  God  will 
take  care  of  him  wherever  he  is. 
You  only  have  to  ask  him,  son.  He'll 
never  fail  you,  Dave." 

"That's  right,  David,"  his  mother 
added  her  assurance. 

"Can  you  forgive  us,  son,  for  the 
terrible  mistakes  we've  been  mak- 
ing?" his  father  asked  contritely. 

"There's  nothing  to  forgive,  Dad. 
We  all  get  kind  of  lost  sometimes." 
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9  A  colored  keyboard  placed  above  the  real  keys  corresponds  to  the  colors  in  this 
"play  by  color"  book.  To  give  a  child  the  "feel"  of  the  piano  and  to  circumvent  childish 
fear  of  strangeness,  educators  recommend   starting  children  with   these  simple   methods. 

*\u       .*>   c    *t 
TO  MAKE  MUSIC 


ANYTHING  that's  fun  seems  easy. 
That's  why  millions  of  young- 
sters and  adults  are  finding  it  easy 
to  make  music  in  new  ways. 

Toy  soldiers  teach  tempo.  The 
three  bears  climb  notes  on  the  musi- 
cal staff.  Balls  of  bright  color  match 
colors  on  piano  keys  to  tell  stories  in 
song.  Little  children  are  introduced 
to  their  first  music  in  the  easiest,  most 
effective  way — by  associating  their 
new  interest  in  melody  with  things 
they  already  know  and  love. 

The  piano  keyboard  is  soon  as 
familiar  as  a  favorite  bedtime  story, 
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and  the  inhibitions  of  strangeness 
never  appear.  The  child  sees  the 
bears  climbing  the  treble  clef  stairs, 
picks  out  notes  to  make  the  sounds 
of  the  climb,  and  makes  music. 

The  whole  new  approach  to  music 
— the  easy-to-play  way — is  founded 
on  sound  principles.  Even  such  early 
theorists  in  educational  methods  as 
Francis  Bacon  and  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  wrote  that  the  key  to  learn- 
ing is  interest.  Stimulate  an  interest 
and  learning  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence. 

The  old  disciplined  practicing  of 


scales  now  has  given  way  to  this 
"sugar-coated"  path  to  music.  Educa- 
tors agree  that  the  pupil,  adult  or 
child,  should  begin  to  make  music 
some  pleasant  way.  For  years  they 
have  sensed  a  need  to  stimulate  and 
maintain  interest  in  order  that  skills 
and  accomplishments  may  be  ac- 
quired. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  musi- 
cal participation  in  the  past  few 
years  still  continues.  Among  the  more 
and  more  Americans  who  want  to 
make  their  own  music,  levels  of  in- 
terest naturally  vary.  Some  strive 
to  become  concert  artists.  Some  want 
enough  skill  to  entertain  their  friends. 
Others  want  only  the  enjoyment  of 
making  simple  music  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  But  they  all  want 
and  need  music,  their  own  kind,  in 
their  own  way. 

The  very  wide  acceptance  of  music 
just  for  fun  is  new.  For  the  first  time, 
music  methods  and  instruments  are 
available  on  a  wide  scale  for  those 
who  seek  only  limited  skills. 

To  enhance  America's  music  even 
more,  the  fun  approach  to  teaching 
music  is  being  used  in  two  broad 
ways. 

First,  it  is  interesting  thousands 
of  youngsters  every  year.  Whether 
they  go  on  to  serious  music  study 
or  play  just  for  enjoyment,  their  in- 
terests and  their  lives  have  been 
broadened. 

Second,  the  fun  of  music  is  often 
an  end  in  itself  for  adults.  It's  a 
way  of  recreation  and  release  of 
tensions  that  brings  deep  satisfaction. 

In  today's  time  of  extended  leisure 
people  are  finding  that  the  increase 
of  free  time  and  unexpended  physi- 
cal energy  increases  their  need  for 


satisfying  hobbies.  Self-made  music 
is  answering  this  need  for  27,000,000 
amateur   musicians. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  factors 
behind  the  outstanding  acceptance 
of  the  flute-like  recorder,  now  the 
melodic  hobby  of  more  than  250,000 
Americans.  In  only  one  lesson,  adults 
— and  children — can  play  hauntingly 
beautiful  melodies.  In  several  lessons, 
mostly  self  taught,  they  can  acquire 
the  skill  for  trios  or  four-part  har- 
mony. 

The  fascination  of  this  popular 
instrument  doesn't  wear  off  after  it 
is  mastered.  Its  tones  are  truly  beauti- 
ful. It  has  a  range  of  two  octaves 
and  comes  in  four  general  classes, 
the  sopranino,  soprano,  alto,  and 
bass. 

"TV/TOST    IMPOSING    OF    THE    EASY    IN- 

-*-"-  struments  is  the  chord  organ. 
This  instrument  offers  real  music  at 
the  first  attempt  and  performances 
grow  with  the  owner's  interest.  Cost- 
ing little  more  than  a  spinet  piano, 
the  chord  organ  provides  music  for 
a  whole  family. 

There  was  a  time  when  saying, 
"It's  easy,"  implied  a  lack  of  charac- 
ter.   Only   the   hard   way   was    sup- 

•  Banjos  and  guitars,  favorites  for  years, 
have  come  back  to  a  stronger  popularity 
than  ever. 


posedly  deserving  of  respect.  But 
gradually  we  have  come  to  realize 
that  too  many  people  were  left  out 
of  music  with  the  hard  way. 

Some  of  the  other  instruments 
showing  Americans  the  way  to  new 
musical  fun  are  fretted  instruments, 
drums,  varieties  of  stringed  and  wind 
instruments,    and    accordions. 

Fretted  instruments  include  a 
range  of  guitars  from  the  inexpensive 
picnic  variety  to  elaborate  electric 
models.  All  are  relatively  simple  to 
learn,  and  accompaniments  can  be 
played  with  only  a  few  chords. 

The  ukulele  and  the  mandolin 
have  grown  to  such  popularity  that 
manufacturers  are  now  producing 
baritone  and  tenor  models  for  variety. 
Another  instrument,  the  bandino,  is 
similar  to  the  ukulele,  but  is  larger 
and  deeper  in  tone. 

Drums  have  aroused  more  interest, 


•  This  child  picks  out  notes  on  a  wooden 
keyboard  according  to  a  new  method  of 
teaching  music  on  the  black  keys  instead 
of  the  white.  Because  the  black  keys  are 
grouped  in  twos  and  threes,  educators  say 
they  are  easier  to  understand. 


particularly  in  the  teen  crowds,  with 
the  rise  in  popularity  of  South  Ameri- 
can rhythms  and  songs.  Mambo, 
congo,  and  bongo  drums,  as  well  as 
the  conventional  types,  are  now  keep- 
ing young  people  busy.  Cuban  and 
calypso  rhythms  and  varied  tones  are 
produced  on  them.  The  bongo 
drums,  small  and  squat,  come  in  pairs 
and  produce  high,  sharp  beats.  The 
tall,  tapered  congo  drum  has  a  deep, 
heavy  tone. 

The  accordion  group  has  also  ex- 
panded. A  new  "semi  accordion" 
with  a  limited  range  has  been  de- 
veloped and  is  easy  to  master.  The 
English  concertina  is  also  simple  to 
play.  It  gives  you  a  start  toward  mas- 
tering the  full-fledged  120-bass  ac- 
cordion. 

The  autoharp,  an  up-to-date  zither 
that  is  less  expensive  and  simpler 
than  floor  and  lap  harps,  provides 
beautiful  melodies  and  tone. 

The  zither,  a  strange-toned  instru- 
ment suddenly  popularized  by  the 
theme  of  the  movie,  "The  Third 
Man,"  is  also  currently  attracting 
devotees.  More  intricate  than  many 
of  the  simpler  instruments,  it  is  still 
easy  to  play. 

Literally  hundreds  of  instruments 
have  been  developed  to  fill  the  gap 
that  once  existed  between  musical 
toys  and  professional  tastes  and  skills. 
They  provide  all  varieties  of  sounds, 
require  all  varieties  of  skills. 

Already  27,000,000  Americans  are 
making  their  own  music.  Most  of  it's 
for  fun.  It  can  be  fun  for  everybody. 


•    Harold  Heifer,  a  frequent  Link  contributor  and  a  prolific  free-lance 
writer,  is  a  former  Alabama  newspaperman.  He's  living  in 
Washington,   D.  C,  just   now,  a  widower  with   several   children, 
writing  between   parental  chores. 


THE  LIVING  BUZZSAW 


by  Harold  Heifer 


TN  the  Washington,  D.C.,  aquari- 
-*-  um  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Building,  there  are  many 
water  tanks.  Most  of  them  contain 
many  fish  of  different  varieties.  It  is 
the  intention  to  use  every  available 
space,  and  to  exhibit  as  many  fish  as 
possible. 

But  there  is  one  conspicuous  ex- 
ception to  all  this.  That's  Buzzy. 
Though  only  a  foot  long,  he  is  kept 
in  one  of  these  tanks  all  by  himself. 

Because  he  is  quite  an  ordinary 
looking  fish,  a  dull  silvery-gray  in 
color,  it  is  quite  plain  that  he  is  not 
given  the  exclusive  use  of  the  tank 
for  esthetic  reasons.  Actually,  the  mo- 
tive behind  this  is  a  very  practical 
one.  Ounce  for  ounce,  Buzzy  is  the 
most  savage  thing  in  all  creation. 

Some  time  ago  an  expedition  was 
beating  its  way  through  the  South 


American  jungle  in  the  vicinity  of 
Manaus,  Brazil.  It  came  upon  a  bank 
of  the  Amazon  River.  It  was  a  hot, 
murky  day,  and  the  restful  stretch 
of  blue  water  beyond  suddenly 
seemed  most  inviting.  The  young 
man  from  the  States  began  taking 
off  his  clothes.  A  swim  would  be 
wonderful. 

Strong  Indian  hands  took  hold  of 
him.  "You  must  not  go,"  he  was 
told.  "Bad  fish  in  water.  Small  fish 
but  bad.  Piranha." 

The  young  man  laughed.  "Seems 
to  me  I've  heard  tall  tales  about  those 
little  fish  that  are  supposed  to  be  so 
awfully  fierce.  But  I  don't  quite  be- 
lieve everything  I  hear." 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the 
young  man  was  determined  on  his 
swim,  the  native  head  of  the  expedi- 
tion  called   out   something.   A   wild 
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pig  had  been  captured  in  the  jungle 
and  was  now  being  carried  upside 
down  on  a  pole  by  some  men.  Be- 
fore the  young  American  could  leap 
into  the  river,  they  flung  the  animal 
into  the  water. 

Instantly  there  was  an  intense  and 
furious  whirlpool  of  action  at  the 
spot  in  the  water  where  the  pig  had 
landed.  It  was  almost  as  if  the  river 
were  boiling  at  this  particular  point. 
Almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun, 
all  the  fury  subsided.  There  was  no 
more  pig. 

The  young  man  stood  there  in 
his  tracks  for  a  long  moment,  a  look 
of  horror  on  his  face. 

These  piranhas  have  been  known 
to  reduce  some  luckless  cow  who 
has  waded  into  the  water  to  a  skele- 
ton in  a  matter  of  three  or  four 
minutes. 

They  will  attack  any  living  thing 
that  comes  within  their  range — man, 
beast,  or  fish — regardless  of  size. 

When  you  see  an  Indian  along 
the  Amazon  with  some  missing 
fingers,  as  you  will  from  time  to 
time,  the  chances  are  that  one  day, 
while  canoeing  along  the  river,  he 
carelessly  let  his  hand  drift  through 
the  water  for  a  moment. 

You  stand  and  gaze  at  this  small, 
inconsequential-looking,  every-day- 
like  fish  in  the  refined  and  peaceful 
atmosphere  of  the  Commerce  Build- 
ing and  it  seems  utterly  fantastic  and 
incredible  that  you  could  be  in  the 
presence  of  the  most  pugnacious  and 
aggressive  form  of  life  on  this  planet. 

But,  you  see,  Buzzy  is  not  quite 
as  ordinary-looking  as  he  seems  to 
be.  Actually,  he  has  the  most  re- 
markable set  of  jaws  of  any  creature 
in  existence.  It  is  not  only  that  they 
are  so  hard  and  firm  that  the  Indians 
use  them  in  making  their  blow  darts. 
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They  have  very  sharp,  piercing 
teeth.  But  they  are  not  separate  en- 
tities, as  are  the  teeth  of  most  beings. 
They  are  a  continuous  and  solid 
whole.  They  don't  call  Buzzy  that 
for  nothing.  He's  really  a  living  buzz- 
saw. 

The  upper  and  lower  teeth  of 
most  creatures  meet.  But  the  teeth 
of  the  piranha  don't.  Instead  they 
interlock,  causing  a  shearing  effect. 
When  a  piranha  clasps  its  mouth 
over  a  finger  of  yours,  that's  goodbye, 
finger. 

There  is  a  legend  among  the  South 
American  Indians  that  the  reasons 
that  the  piranha  is  found  only  in  the 
Amazon  and  its  streams  is  because 
even  the  mighty  creator,  upon  mak- 
ing this  little  fish,  became  alarmed 
at  what  he  had  wrought,  and  was 
afraid  to  distribute  them  anywhere 
else. 

This,  though,  does  not  altogether 
account  for  the  rarity  of  piranhas  in 
aquaria  and  other  such  places.  The 
fact  is,  there  does  seem  to  be  plenty 
of  his  kind  in  the  Amazon.  The 
trouble  is  that  no  ordinary  line  will 
hold  him.  He'll  sheer  it  right  in  two. 
It  usually  takes  a  line  made  of  three 
independent  strands  of  wire  to  haul 
him  in. 

You  have  to  be  careful  even  then. 
He  remains  an  atom  of  fighting  fury 
for  every  moment  there's  still  the 
quiver  of  life  in  him.  He  lunges 
through  the  air  at  anything  and  any- 
one that  may  be  near  him,  bent  on 
tearing  it  apart.  Quite  often  he  will 
fight  his  way  back  into  the  water 
again. 

Another  reason  captured  piranhas 
are  comparatively  rare  is  that  there's 
a  good  chance  that,  by  the  time  you 
bring  him  to  the  surface,  you'll  have 

.  .  .  continued  on  page  17 
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WE  FOLKS  in  Hyattsville  have 

*  *  always  considered  our  Squire 
Jeff  Barnes  to  be  quite  a  character. 
There  wasn't  much  we  could  do 
about  it,  for  Jeff  had  a  way  that 
made  you  like  him,  even  when  he 
was  sentencing  you  for  parking  too 
close  to  an  intersection. 

Our  squire  talked  like  a  fairly 
well-educated  man.  He  often  hinted 
that  he  had  spent  some  time  in  col- 
lege. No  one,  not  even  his  nearest 
friends,  could  get  him  to  go  into 
detail  about  it.  It  wasn't  until  Eddie 
Anderson  tried  to  open  his  gambling 
place  in  our  town  that  we,  in  the 
course  of  the  case,  were  let  in  on 
the  secret. 

Hyattsville  isn't  a  very  big  place. 
About  fifteen  hundred  people  live 
here,  if  you  care  to  take  our  word 
for  some  of  them.  It's  a  nice,  quiet 
spot.  We  never  have  use  for  too 
many  laws,  because  the  people  are 
not  inclined  to  break  them. 

Jeff  Barnes  was  born  here.  He  left 
for  a  spell  and  then  he  came  back 
and  opened  an  office  with  "Justice 
of  the  Peace"  over  the  door.  It  was 
all  very  legal  and  lawlike. 


I  guess  I  was  one  of  the  first  to 
patronize  him.  When  I  wanted  a 
dog  license,  I  went  to  him,  partly 
because  it  saved  me  a  trip  to  the 
county  seat,  but,  most  of  all,  be- 
cause my  nose  was  itchy.  I  wanted  to 
see  what  he  had  in  that  office. 

I  entered  and  looked  around.  For 
a  moment  I  thought  I  was  alone. 

"What  will  you  have,  lad?"  a 
thin  voice  asked. 

"I  want  a  dog  license  and — where 
are  you,  Squire?"  I  asked. 

"Down  under  the  desk,  boy,  get- 
ting my  pencil,"  he  informed  and 
came  to  the  surface  like  a  deep-sea 
diver.  "Oh,"  he  said  as  he  peered 
closer,  "you're  Pete  Barry,  Old  Joe's 
boy." 

"I  am,"  I  admitted. 

"Your  dad  was  a  fine  man,"  he 
went  on.  "Now  let's  see,  you  want 
a  dog  tag.  Your  dog  is  male,  brown 
beagle  with  a  white  patch  over  his 
right  eye.  He  limps  a  little  like  he 
had  been  hurt  lately.  Answers  to  the 
name  of  Tad." 

"Yes,"  I  gasped,  "but  how  did 
you  know  that?" 

"Just   keeping   my   eyes    and   my 
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ears  at  the  right  angle  and  my  mouth 
closed/'  he  answered.  "I  happened 
to  be  down  the  street  the  other  day 
when  you  called  him.  I  learned  the 
rest  of  those  facts  just  by  looking 
at  him." 

"Wow,"  I  gulped  when  I  saw  how 
easy  it  had  been  to  amaze  me. 

From  that  time  on,  despite  the 
difference  in  our  ages,  Squire  Barnes 
and  I  got  to  be  quite  friendly.  The 
man  always  came  through  with  a 
nice  grin  or  a  kind  word  when  it  was 
needed. 

Came  the  day  when  Eddie  Ander- 
son moved  in  on  our  town.  He  rented 
the  old  store  room  where  Art  Shaw 
had  his  grocery.  Then  he  attacked 
with  two  pool  tables  and  a  pin  ball 
machine. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  opposed 
to  making  a  small  wager.  But  I  am 
dead  set  against  people  like  Eddie 
Anderson.  He  had  taken  money  from 
the  people  of  Monrovia,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  here.  Now  he  was  seek- 
ing new  victims.  Eddie  is  not  a 
gambler;  he's  a  sure-thing  operator. 

"See  who's  in  the  Shaw  place?" 
I  asked  the  squire  on  the  very  next 
day. 

"Yep,"  he  smiled.  "And  if  any  of 
the  boys  in  this  town  start  gambling 
with  him  there  will  be  some  fun. 
I've  already  looked  up  the  law,  Pete." 

"What  can  you  do  about  it?"  I 
asked. 

"Nothing.  In  fact,  there  is  no  law. 
See  what  I  mean?" 

"It's  as  clear  as  Catfish  Creek  aft- 
er a  heavy  rain,"  I  advanced. 

"The  fine  for  gambling  is  one 
dollar  and  Eddie  Anderson  knows 
that.  He'll  keep  on  paying  the  fine 
and  laugh  at  me  while  he's  robbing 
the  foolish  people  who  think  they 
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have  a  chance.  I  don't  like  that, 
Pete,"  he  finished. 

"And  so?"  I  pressed  him  for  more. 

"Watch  and  see.  You'll  find  out 
what  I  learned  in  college.  Chief 
Smith  has  been  alerted.  He'll  make  a 
few  arrests  at  the  first  chance." 

There  was  nothing  else  for  me  to 
do,  so  I  waited  to  watch  and  see. 
Exactly  five  days  later  the  thing 
opened  up  like  a  swinging  door.  The 
chief  walked  into  the  pool  room, 
caught  Eddie  in  the  act.  He  arrested 
him  and  the  two  boys  who  were 
doing  the  buying.  They  were  young 
Tim  Thompson  and  Benny  Brown. 
The  chief  hurried  them  to  the  office 
of  Squire  Barnes.  Chief  Smith  told 
his  story.  Then  it  was  Eddie  Ander- 
son's turn. 

"We're  guilty,  Judge,"  the  gambler 
said  briskly,  almost  willingly  and 
happily.  "Here  is  the  fine  for  the 
three  of  us.  Three  dollars,  right? 
You  can  put  it  in  the  papers,  Judge, 
but  be  sure  to  spell  my  name  right." 

"That  would  be  cheap  publicity," 
I  commented  to  myself  but  out  loud. 

EDDIE  WINKED.  MORE  AND  MORE 
people  would  hear  the  story  and 
talk  about  the  generous  actions  of 
the  gambler.  Paying  the  fines  of  those 
boys  would  add  to  his  luster.  It  was 
time  for  the  squire  to  swing  into 
action. 

"According  to  the  law  I  can't  fine 
you  more  than  that,  boys,"  he  said 
as  he  pointed  at  the  lads.  "But  I  can 
add  a  small  penalty  of  my  own.  I 
went  out  this  morning  and  bought  a 
can  of  yellow  paint.  So  that  I  will 
know  that  you  paid  the  fine  I  am 
going  to  paint  the  backs  of  your  heels  j 
with  this  bright  paint.  It's  my  way  of  | 
writing  a  receipt." 


"You're  a — you're  a — "  Eddie 
sputtered. 

"Whatever  you  say,  Mr.  Anderson, 
will  be  contempt  of  court.  And  that 
has  a  large  figure  behind  it.  Tell  you 
what,  lads,"  he  said  as  he  turned 
back  to  the  boys.  "I  might  even  con- 
sider— " 

"This  whole  thing  is  illegal,"  Eddie 
raved. 

"So  is  gambling,  Mr.  Anderson," 
Squire  Barnes  reminded. 

'Til  get  a  lawyer,  I'll  sue  you," 
Eddie  insisted. 

"Get  a  good  one,  Mr.  Anderson," 
the  squire  said  softly,  like  a  man  w7ho 
was  sure  of  himself.  "I'm  not  doing 
anything  to  you.  I'm  just  marking 
these  boys  to  make  certain  that  I 
don't  try  to  collect  the  fine  again." 

"It's  unfair,"  Eddie  sputtered. 

"I'll  remit  this  fine  to  you  lads," 
my  hero  went  on  as  he  handed  each 
boy  a  dollar.  "Also  there  will  be  no 
painted  heels  until  the  next  time 
anyone  is  brought  before  this  bench. 
Xow7  you'd  better  go  out  and  warn 
vour  friends." 


With  that  he  dismissed  them.  You 
can  guess  the  rest.  The  two  boys  did 
a  fine  job  of  advertising  the  squire's 
plans  for  punishment.  In  less  than 
a  week  Eddie  Anderson  w7as  forced 
to  close  his  place  and  leave  Hyatts- 
ville. 

I  cornered  my  man  in  his  office. 
He  assured  me  that  he  had  learned 
that  stunt  in  college. 

"I  was  only  there  a  few  days,"  he 
explained,  "w7hen  the  hazing  started. 
My  heels  w7ere  painted  and  I  was 
warned  not  to  clean  those  shoes  but 
to  keep  wearing  them.  I  had  other 
ideas." 

"Good  ones?"  I  wanted  to  know. 

"Yes.  I  simply  slipped  a  pair  of 
old  overshoes  over  the  painted  shoes. 
I  was  strictly  living  up  to  the  direc- 
tions. They  didn't  know  what  to  do 
about  me.  So  I  quit  school.  I  figured 
if  I  could  outsmart  those  college  boys 
there  w7as  no  use  in  getting  any 
brighter.  But  I  did  go  to  college, 
Pete,"  he  insisted.  "It's  a  wonderful 
thing  to  be  educated  and  I'm  in  favor 
of    it." 


THE  LIVING  BUZZSAW 


.  .  .  continued  from  page  14 


only  a  skeleton.  For  the  instant  he 
gets  hooked,  if  there  are  any  other 
piranhas  around,  they'll  pounce  on 
him  and  tear  him  to  shreds. 

The  natives  also  call  this  fish 
"caribe."  It  is  a  reference  to  the 
Carib  Indian  tribe,  a  particularly 
fierce  band  of  people  in  the  Carib- 
bean area.  From  them  our  word 
cannibal  also  is  derived. 

Two  small  mammals,  the  shrew 
and  the  weasel,  and  on  a  larger  scale, 
the  wolverine,  also  are  regarded  as 
unusually  bloodthirsty  beasts.  They 
sometimes  seem  to  kill  for  the  mere 


sake  of  killing.  But,  compared  to  the 
piranha,  they  are  almost  tame  and 
harmless.  That's  because  these  other 
animals  seldom  will  attack  anything 
much  larger  than  themselves.  The 
piranha  will  go  after  anything,  any 
size. 

Moreover,  these  other  creatures 
usually  forage  by  themselves  or  in 
small  packs.  But  the  piranhas  often 
travel  about  in  gigantic  schools  of 
thousands.  When  they  go  after  some- 
thing, it  is  like  a  horde  of  angry7 
buzzsaw7s  rioting. 
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AT  EM! 


Worry  is  like  a  rocking  chair;  it 
will  give  you  something  to  do,  but 
it  won't  get  you  anywhere. 

A  Sunday  school  teacher  was  try- 
ing to  impress  on  her  pupils  the  need 
for  missionaries  in  the  East.  She  told 
the  story  of  a  poor  native  who  broke 
his  arm  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital. 
There  he  learned  for  the  first  time 
about   the   Christian   religion. 

"Very  soon/'  she  concluded,  "he 
was  well  and  returned  to  his  home. 
Now,  how  could  he  learn  more  about 
religion?" 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment, 
then  one  bright  child  volunteered, 
"Please,    he   could   break   his    other 


arm. 


-Tit-Bits 


As  I  grow  older  I  find  there  are 
three  things  I  have  trouble  remem- 
bering: (1)  faces,  (2)  names,  (3) 
?  ?  I  can't  remember  what  the  third 
is! 

— Pipe  Dreams 

A  tourist  spotted  an  Indian  send- 
ing up  smoke  signals  in  the  desert. 
He  had  a  fire  extinguisher  strapped 
to  his  side. 

"What's  the  idea  of  the  fire  ex- 
tinguisher?" asked  the  tourist. 

The   rugged   redskin   replied,    "If 
me  misspellum  word,  me  erasum." 
— L  b-  N  Magazine 

She  was  the  kind  you  liked  better 
the  more  you  saw  her  less. 

— Gertrude   Stein 
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He  was  probably  the  world's  worst 
golfer,  and  was  at  the  very  bottom 
of  his  form.  After  a  particularly 
exasperating  hole,  he  said  to  his 
caddy,  "You  know,  the  only  reason 
I  play  this  game  is  to  develop  self- 
control." 

"In  that  case,  sir,"  replied  the  boy, 
"you  should  try  caddying  instead." 
— Sunshine 

LESSON  IN  TACT 

The  Chinese  have  long  been  noted 
for  their  ability  to  please  a  customer. 
A  Tourist  stopping  in  a  Chinese  city 
decided  to  put  this  fact  to  the  acid 
test.  He  stepped  into  a  restaurant, 
carefully  took  out  a  copper  penny 
and  and  placed  it  on  the  counter. 

"There  you  are,"  he  said  cheer- 
fully. "I  want  food,  drink,  and  en- 
tertainment for  that!" 

The  venerable  Oriental  never 
batted  an  eye,  but  picked  up  the 
penny,  placed  it  in  a  box  behind  the 
counter,  and  walked  into  the  back 
room.  A  few  moments  later,  he  re- 
turned with  a  slice  of  watermelon. 
Still  without  changing  expression,  he 
placed  it  before  the  tourist  and  said: 

"You  eat  melon,  drink  juice,  and 
play  with  seeds." 

— Allied  Youth 


UtfAVl 


Stonewall  Jackson 

Man  of  Faith 


BY  PAUL  GAMBLE 


AT  dusk  the  evening  of  May  2, 
1863,  in  the  woods  near 
Chancellorsville,  Virginia,  General 
Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson,  better 
known  as  Stonewall  Jackson,  was  re- 
turning with  his  staff  from  a  recon- 
naissance expedition.  He  was  quietly 
discussing  with  his  officers  the  turn 
of  the  battle,  as  they  approached  a 
line  of  Confederate  infantry. 

Suddenly  they  were  fired  upon  by 
their  own  men,  who  had  mistaken 


them  in  the  shadowy  light  of  th? 
fading  day,  for  a  party7  of  Federal 
cavalry7.  Jackson  was  wounded  in 
the  right  hand  and  several  places  in 
the  left  arm.  His  terrified  horse 
dashed  off  toward  the  enemy  lines. 
He  managed  to  stay  with  it.  With 
his  wounded  right  hand  he  pulled 
the  horse  around  and  made  his  way 
back  to  the  Confederate  line. 

He  was  eased  to  the  ground  and 
a  tourniquet  applied  to  the  wounded 


(Reprinted  from  Christian  Union  Herald,  May  30,  1954,  by  permission) 
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arm  where  a  main  artery  had  been 
severed.  But  before  he  could  be  car- 
ried to  a  safer  position,  a  Union 
artillery  barrage  raked  the  Con- 
federate front  line,  making  any  move- 
ment extremely  dangerous. 

As  darkness  deepened  and  the  bar- 
rage abated  somewhat,  Jackson  was 
placed  on  a  litter  to  be  carried  to 
the  rear.  Before  the  party  had  pro- 
gressed very  far,  one  of  the  litter 
bearers  was  shot.  The  wounded 
general  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 
The  party  was  finally  reorganized 
and  succeeded  in  getting  Jackson  to 
a  horse-drawn  ambulance. 

While  the  ambulance  bumped 
along  over  a  rough  road,  Jackson 
felt  that  death  was  very  near.  But  he 
was  not  afraid.  He  had  seen  much 
of  death.  And  he  had  developed  an 
unfaltering  faith  that  "all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  those  that  love 
God." 

#      *      # 

When  Tom  Jackson  was  very 
young,  death  started  to  claim  those 
who  were  closest  to  him.  He  was 
just  past  two  when  his  older  sister 
Elizabeth  and  his  father  both  died 
with  typhoid  fever.  The  day  after 
his  father's  death,  a  baby  sister  was 
born.  His  mother  was  left  penniless 
and  homeless  with  three  small  chil- 
dren: Warren,  four;  Tom,  two;  and 
baby  Laura. 

The  Freemasons  presented  the 
widow  with  a  little  one-room  house. 
The  next  several  years  found  her 
sewing  and  teaching  school  to  pro- 
vide for  her  children. 

When  Tom  was  six,  his  mother 
married  again  and  the  family  dis- 
solved. He  and  Laura  went  to  live 
on  the  Jackson  farm  with  their  grand- 
mother. Warren  went  to  live  with  an 
aunt  and  uncle. 
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A  year  later  the  family  was  re- 
united for  a  few  minutes  at  the 
deathbed  of  his  mother.  In  spite  of 
his  year  away  from  her,  Tom  felt  a 
keen  sense  of  loss  and  a  great  loneli- 
ness. 

Tom  and  Laura  were  a  real  com- 
fort to  each  other  during  those  first 
days  on  the  farm  and  in  the  days 
following  the  death  of  their  mother. 

As  they  became  accustomed  to 
farm  fife  and  got  better  acquainted 
with  their  relatives,  life  was  good. 
Tom  spent  golden  days  playing 
around  the  farm  with  Laura  and 
helping  with  light  chores.  He  even 
enjoyed  walking  three  miles  to  Wes- 
ton for  brief  sessions  of  school. 

The  shadow  of  death  fell  across 
his  path  again  when  he  was  eleven, 
with  the  passing  of  his  grandmother. 
Tom  was  taken  under  the  wing  of 
his  Uncle  Cummins,  while  Laura  was 
cared  for  by  her  aunts.  A  little  later 
when  the  young  aunts  married  and 
left  the  farm,  Laura  was  sent  to  live 
with  her  mother's  relatives. 

MEANWHILE  TOM'S  OLDER 
brother,  Warren,  had  come  to 
live  with  them  on  the  farm.  Tom 
and  Warren  had  a  lot  of  fun  boat- 
ing and  fishing  on  the  West  Fork 
in  a  log  dugout  canoe. 

When  Tom  was  twelve  years  old, 
Warren  enlisted  him  in  an  expedition 
to  run  away  from  home  and  seek 
their  fortune  in  the  outside  world. 
The  two  boys  went  down  the  Ohio 
River  and  set  up  camp  on  a  small 
island  in  the  Mississippi.  There  they 
made  a  living  by  cutting  wood  and 
selling  it  to  passing  steamboats.  But 
they  contracted  malaria  and  when 
autumn  came  they  gave  up. 

Tom  returned  to  his  Uncle  Cum- 
mins,   and    eventually    regained   his 


health.  Warren  went  to  some  other 
relatives,  but  never  completely  re- 
covered from  the  ordeal.  About  five 
years  later  there  was  another  death- 
bed reunion  when  Warren  died. 

By  this  time  Tom  had  become 
a  valuable  assistant  to  his  uncle  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  mill.  Riding 
his  uncle's  blooded  horses,  he  had 
become  an  excellent  horseman.  He 
had  acquired  determination  and 
tenacity.  He  adopted  as  his  motto, 
"You  can  be  whatever  you  resolve  to 
be." 

His  sketchy  schooling  had  aroused 
in  him  a  desire  for  further  education. 
When  a  youth  from  his  district 
dropped  out  of  West  Point,  he  saw 
an  opportunity.  He  was  handicapped 
by  his  lack  of  schooling,  but  his 
determination  won  him  admiration 
and  assistance.  Thanks  to  the  inten- 
sive tutoring  of  an  attorney  in  Wes- 
ton and  a  lenient  examination,  he 
was  accepted  at  West  Point  when  he 
was  eighteen. 

At  the  end  of  four  years  he  was 
graduated  seventeenth  in  a  class  of 
more  than  seventy.  One  of  his  class- 
mates said  that  if  there  had  been 
one  more  year  Jackson  would  have 
been  first. 

In  the  Mexican  war  he  found  him- 
self for  the  first  time  literally  sur- 
rounded by  death.  And  he  discovered 
that  he  had  absolutely  no  fear  of 
death  himself.  At  the  battle  of  Cheru- 
busco,  when  his  first  lieutenant  was 
killed  in  action,  Jackson  took  his 
place  and  led  the  men  so  fearlessly 
that  he  was  promoted  to  a  brevet 
rank  of  captain. 

When  they  stormed  the  Castle  of 
Chapultepec,  he  remained  with  his 
battery  when  all  around  him  was  de- 
moralized. For  this  he  won  promotion 
to  brevet  major.  When  the  war  ended 


he  had  advanced  in  rank  faster  than 
any  other  American  officer.  He  had 
also  won  a  reputation  for  great 
courage. 

Through  the  influence  of  his  com- 
manding officer,  Colonel  Francis 
Taylor,  he  also  became  very  much 
interested  in  religion.  He  devoted 
many  hours  to  study  of  the  Bible 
and  the  various  Christian  creeds. 
While  he  was  later  stationed  at  Fort 
Hamilton  on  Long  Island,  he  was 
baptized,  but  did  not  apply  for  con- 
firmation. 

After  two  years  at  Fort  Hamilton 
he  was  transferred  to  Fort  Meade 
in  Florida.  But  the  warm  climate 
didnt  agree  with  him.  He  resigned 
from  the  army  to  accept  the  profes- 
sorship of  artillery  tactics  at  Virginia 
Military  Institute. 

Starting  his  teaching  career  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  without  previous 
experience  proved  rather  difficult. 
He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  and 
not  too   popular  with  his   students. 

During  his  first  year  in  Lexington 
he  made  a  public  confession  of  faith 
and  joined  the  church.  He  soon  be- 
came a  deacon  and  a  tilher,  con- 
tributing one-tenth  of  his  income  to 
the  church.  He  also  taught  a  Sunday 
school  class. 

SHORTLY  AFTER  HIS  ARRIVAL  IN 
Lexington,  he  met  Elinor  Junkin, 
a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  George 
Junkin,  president  of  Washington  Col- 
lege. He  was  immediately  attracted 
to  this  charming  young  woman,  and 
their  friendship  developed  into  a 
deep  love.  They  were  married  in 
August,  1853.  After  a  honeymoon  in 
the  north,  th^y  returned  to  Lexing- 
ton. He  was  supremely  happy  in  his 
new  home  life,  and  his  cup  of  bliss 
overflowed. 
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Then,  fourteen  months  after  their 
marriage,  his  beloved  Ellie  died  in 
giving  birth  to  a  child.  It  was  a 
crushing  blow.  His  religious  convic- 
tions were  a  great  help  to  him  in 
these  dark  hours. 

About  two  years  after  his  wife's 
death,  he  traveled  for  five  months 
in  Europe.  The  trip  did  much  to  re- 
store his  health  and  spirits.  Upon 
his  return  he  went  to  Lincoln,  North 
Carolina,  to  visit  Miss  Mary  Anna 
Morrison,  a  friend  he  had  met  in 
Lexington.  This  attractive  and  intelli- 
gent young  woman  was  also  the 
daughter  of  a  minister,  Dr.  R.  H. 
Morrison,  the  first  president  of 
Davidson  College.  They  were  soon 
engaged  and  were  married  in  July 
1857. 

Jackson  was  a  Democrat  and 
owned  several  slaves.  But  he  was 
opposed  to  secession  and  deplored 
the  prospect  of  war,  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  sum  of  all  evils.  How- 
ever, he  believed  in  "state's  rights." 
When  the  break  came  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  he  felt  that 
he  must  fight  in  the  defense  of  his 
home  state,   Virginia. 

He  was  commissioned  a  colonel 
of  infantry  and  sent  to  Harper's 
Ferry  to  recruit  and  train  troops. 
Soon  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general.  After  he  had 
brought  his  command  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  efficiency,  he  joined  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  for  the  first  battle 
of  Manassas. 

It  was  during  this  battle  that 
General  Barnard  E.  Bee  sought  to 
rally  his  men  by  crying,  "There's 
Jackson,  standing  like  a  stone  wall!" 
From  that  time  Jackson  was  popu- 
larly known  as  Stonewall  Jackson. 
He  always  insisted  that  the  name 
rightfully  belonged  to  his  brigade. 
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Shortly  thereafter  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  an  army  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  There  he  con- 
ducted a  campaign  that  is  generally 
considered  by  experts  to  be  the  most 
remarkable  display  of  military  strat- 
egy in  American  history. 

Three  Union  armies  totalling  60,- 
000  men  converged  from  north,  west, 
and  east  to  trap  Jackson's  16,000. 
By  a  series  of  rapid  marches,  Jack- 
son struck  and  defeated  separately 
all  three  of  the  Union  armies  and 
escaped  the  trap.  At  the  same  time 
this  diverted  large  segments  of  the 
Union  forces  from  the  attack  on 
Richmond. 

After  the  "Valley  Campaign," 
Jackson  was  a  hero  and  his  army 
was  called  "Jackson's  foot  cavalry." 
At  thirty-eight,  he  was  affectionately 
known  as  "Old  Jack"  to  his  soldiers 
who  delighted  in  magnifying  his 
eccentricities.  Shunning  all  display, 
he  wore  a  weather-beaten  cap,  gigan- 
tic boots,  and  a  plain  uniform. 

He  avoided  fighting  on  Sunday 
if  he  could,  had  devotions  for  the 
whole  army  whenever  possible,  and 
continually  sought  guidance  in 
prayer  for  his  planning. 

Jackson  with  his  army  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Richmond  theatre. 
There  he  became  the  right-hand  man 
of  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  He  played 
an  important  part  in  the  Confederate 
victory  at  the  second  battle  of  Ma- 
nassas. 

With  20,000  men,  he  marched 
fifty-one  miles  in  two  days  to  out- 
flank the  Union  army  under  Pope. 
Falling  suddenly  upon  the  rear  of 
Pope's  advance  base,  he  destroyed 
the  base,  capturing  quantities  of 
supplies.  Then  for  two  days  he  held 
off  all  Union  attacks.  Yet  his  troops 
were  still  strong  enough  to  share  in 


the  general  offensive  that  drove  Pope 
back  to  the  Washington  defenses. 

During  the  Confederate  invasion 
of  Maryland,  Jackson  led  Lee's  ad- 
vance guard.  They  captured  Harper's 
Ferry,  took  12,500  prisoners,  and 
shared  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Antie- 
tam.  After  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg in  December,  1862,  he  wintered 
at  Mass  Neck.  In  the  spring  he  en- 
joyed a  visit  from  his  wife  and  his 
infant  daughter  whom  he  had  never 
seen.  The  baby,  named  Julia,  had 
been  born  in  November. 

AT  THE  END  OF  APRIL  HE  WAS 
called  away  from  his  family 
again.  Federal  troops,  130,000 
strong,  were  crossing  the  Rappahan- 
nock above  and  below  Fredericks- 
burg to  turn  the  flanks  of  Lee's  army 
of  60,000.  The  movements  were 
checked  and  Hooker,  the  Union 
commander,  fell  back  to  Chancellors- 
ville. 

The  evening  of  May  1,  1863,  Lee 
and  Jackson  sat  down  on  a  couple 
of  cracker  boxes  under  a  pine  tree 
to  work  out  a  plan  of  attack.  They 
decided  that  once  again  they  would 
take  the  risk  of  dividing  their  forces. 
Jackson  would  take  20,000  men  and 
detour  fifteen  miles  through  the 
woods  to  turn  the  Federal  left  flank. 
Next  day,  the  movement  was  ac- 
complished quickly  and  quietly.  In 
the  late  afternoon,  Jackson's  men 
suddenly  burst  out  of  the  woods, 
routing  the  surprised  Federal  troops! 
A  Federal  cavalry  charge  was  re- 
pulsed, but  it  accomplished  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  Union  forces  time 
to  line  up  artillery  defense.  The 
Confederates  were  halted  tempo- 
rarily, and  Jackson  rode  out  in  the 
twilight  with  some  of  his  staff  on 
that  fateful  reconnaissance. 


The  ambulance  conveyed  Jackson 
to  a  field  hospital.  There  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  suggested  that  his 
left  arm  would  probably  have  to  be 
amputated.  He  gave  his  approval 
to  the  amputation  if  the  doctors 
thought  it  advisable,  and  expressed 
great  relief  as  the  chloroform  started 
to  take  effect. 

During  the  next  several  days 
Jackson's  condition  improved  and 
both  he  and  the  doctors  were  optimis- 
tic about  his  recovery.  When  Federal 
troops  threatened  the  position  of  the 
field  hospital,  Jackson  was  moved  to 
the  Chandler  home  at  Guiney's  Sta- 
tion. He  stood  the  journey  quite  well. 
Then  on  Thursday,  five  days  after 
he  had  been  wounded,  pneumonia 
set  in.  The  same  day,  his  wife  and 
baby  daughter  arrived.  His  joy  at 
their  arrival  was  quite  touching.  But 
his  condition  went  from  bad  to  worse 
on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Early  Sunday  morning  his  wife 
told  him  that  death  was  very  near. 
He  replied  calmly,  "It  will  be  in- 
finite gain  to  be  translated  to 
heaven."  A  little  later  in  the  day, 
just  before  he  passed  away  he  said 
quietly  but  distinctly,  "Let  us  cross 
over  the  river,  and  rest  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees." 

Stonewall  Jackson  was  gone,  but 
he  left  for  the  ages  another  challeng- 
ing example  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished through  devotion  to  high 
ideals.  He  did  so  much  with  so 
little.  His  opportunities  for  education 
and  self-improvement  were  very 
limited.  He  didn't  have  a  brilliant 
mind  or  a  strong  physique. 

But  there  were  two  things  that  he 
had  in  abundance:  a  supreme  devo- 
tion to  God,  and  a  rugged  determina- 
tion to  make  something  worthwhile 
out  of  himself. 
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■    This  is  another  in  a  series  of  interpretations  of  the  five  symbols 
developed  by  the   United  Christian  Youth  Movement 
to  represent  each  of  the  five  program  areas  of  the  Youth 
Fellowship.  Mr.  Eller  is  editor  of  Horizons. 


NO  EAST  or  WEST 


by  Vernard  Eller 


HP  HE  symbol  speaks  of  Christian 
-*•  fellowship.  This  area  of  program 
and  activity  deals  with  our  brotherly- 
relationships  within  the  local  church 
and  within  the  larger  church  both 
denominational  and  ecumenical.  It 
speaks  of  Christian  home  life  and 
the  important  matter  of  man-woman 
relations.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
wide  and  growing  fields  of  recreation 
and  leisure  time  activities. 

The  color  is  gold — perhaps  the 
gold  of  "the  golden  cord  close-bind- 
ing all  mankind"  (John  Oxenham, 
"In  Christ  There  is  no  East  or 
West").  It  is  certain  that  the  Chris- 
tian fellowship  does  constitute  such 
a  cord.  Our  oneness  in  Christ  binds 
us  closer  than  does  any  other  tie, 
even  that  of  blood. 

Gold  is  an  emblem  of  that  which 
is  precious  and  highly  valued.  What 
price  could  we  put  upon  our  fellow- 
ship in  Christ?  Through  that  fellow- 
ship we  find  our  brothers.  The  worth 
of  a  brother  can  hardly  be  translated 
into  terms  of  gold  coin.  How  precious 
is  the  Christian  fellowship? 


Is  it  precious  enough  that  in  ex- 
change for  it  we  will  willingly  re- 
linquish close-clasped  prejudices? 
Would  we  give  up  the  privilege  of 
acting  as  though  colored  skin  is  a 
mark  of  inferiority?  Or  get  along 
without  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  other  denominations  don't  quite 
make  the  grade?  Could  we  forego 
the  pleasure  of  feeling  that  I — who- 
ever I  may  be — am  it? 

The  legend  is  "Ye  Are  Members 
One  of  Another"  (Romans  12:5). 
It  is  obvious  that  Paul  is  thinking  of 
members  not  in  the  sense  of  belong- 
ing to  an  organization  but  of  being 
organs  and  appendages  of  a  body. 

The  Christian  faith  doesn't  stop 
merely  with  close-binding  all  man- 
kind; it  combines  them  in  one  fellow- 
ship. When  the  toe  is  stubbed,  the 
mouth  shouts,  the  eyes  weep,  and 
the  hands  break  the  fall.  The  we're- 
in-this-togetherness  of  the  body  is 
the  true  figure  of  the  Christian  fel- 
lowship. 

In  common  with  the  other  symbols 
of  the  series,  this  one  displays,  be- 
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hind  and  through  the  whole,  strong 
vertical  stripes  of  white.  Though  the 
Christian  fellowship  is  manifested 
horizontally  in  the  relationships  be- 
tween man  and  man,  its  source  and 
power  lie  in  the  vertical  of  god  to 
man.  In  an  ultimate  sense,  the  Chris- 
tian fellowship  is  not  of  our  creating. 
It  is  a  gift  of  God's  grace. 

In  common  with  the  other  sym- 
bols, too,  is  the  figure  of  a  man.  In 
this  case,  however,  there  are  three 
men.  Any  of  the  other  four  areas 
could  be  symbolized  with  one,  but 
here  the  artist  was  forced  to  multi- 
ply. It  is  impossible  to  represent  the 
Christian  fellowship  with  one  figure. 

Fellowship  is  precisely  the  "be- 
tween us"  aspect  of  our  faith.  A 
Christian  can  no  more  remain  a 
healthy  Christian  without  his  breth- 
ren than  an  egg  can  remain  a  healthy 
egg  without  its  shell. 

The  figures  in  this  symbol,  like 
those  in  the  others,  are  hardly  clothed 
at  all.  Why?  Because  the  figure  must 
represent  all  men,  so  that  I  can  see 
me,  you  can  see  you,  and  all  of  us 
see  everybody  else.  If  the  figures 
were  clothed,  they  could  no  longer 
be  you,  and  I,  and  all  of  us. 

The  artist  left  the  men  unclothed 
in  order  that  they  might  represent 
all  mankind,  but  then  he  reversed 
his  field.  He  introduced  a  very  de- 
liberate distinction — the  three  men 
obviously  are  of  different  races.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  this  had  to  be 


done,  that  we  had  to  have  this  spe- 
cial reminder  in  order  to  be  made 
aware  that  the  Christian  fellowship 
includes  races  other  than  our  own. 
However,  the  actions  of  all  too  many 
Christians  would  indicate  that  such 
a  reminder  is  necessary. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the 
fact  of  the  Christian  fellowship.  The 
remaining  element  of  the  symbol 
speaks  of  its  dynamic,  its  ground 
and  source  of  being.  This  element 
is  the  chalice,  the  cup  of  communion. 

From  one  standpoint  it  signifies  a 
contemporary  experience.  Almost  all 
Christians  of  the  world  observe  the 
Last  Supper.  Of  all  the  church's 
rites  this  is  both  the  most  universal 
and  the  most  sacred.  Because  we 
hold  this  rite  in  common,  we  com- 
mune with  one  another  as  we  com- 
mune with  Christ.  The  Christian 
fellowship  is  a  fellowship  of  com- 
municants, members  of  one  another 
as  long  as  they  remain  members  of 
the  body  of  Christ. 

But  the  cup  itself  is  a  symbol  of 
Christ's  blood  shed  for  the  remission 
of  our  sin.  It  is  from  this  historical 
event  that  the  Christian  fellowship 
takes  it  source.  Christ  died  that  all 
men  might  five.  To  the  extent  that 
we  live  in  him,  we  five  in  Christian 
fellowship.  Because  in  love,  he  died 
for  us,  we  will  five,  and  if  need  be 
die,  out  of  love  for  our  brethren. 
This  living  and  dying — that  is  the 
Christian    fellowship. 


Remember  that  when  you 

are 

in 

the 

right,  you 

can  afford 

to  keep  your  temper. 

When 

you 

're 

in 

the  wrong, 

you  can't 

afford  to  lose  it. 

—J. 

Graham 
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*76e  Stony 
Statue 


The  Christ  of  The  Andes 


by  Glenn  D.  Everett 


THHE  Republic  of  Chile  has  issued 

-*■  a  stamp  which  pictures  one  of  the 

most  famous   and  beautiful  statues 

of  the  world,  the  Christ  of  the  Andes. 

The  stamp  commemorates  an  ex- 
change of  visits  between  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  two  nations,  and  the 
conclusion  of  new  diplomatic  agree- 
ments. It  reminds  us  of  the  power- 
ful moral  effect  which  this  statue  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Cross  has  exer- 
cised over  these  two  countries  ever 
since  it  was  erected  in  1904. 

The  site  of  the  statue  is  Uspallata 
Pass,  13,780  feet  above  sea  level. 
Nearby  is  the  mighty  peak  of  Mount 
Aconcagua,  23,000  feet  high,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Through  this  pass  in  the  year  1817 
marched  the  ragged  but  brave  army 
of  General  Jose  San  Martin.  Having 
freed  Argentina  from  Spanish  colo- 
nial rule,  they  surprised  the  Spanish 
garrison  at  Valparaiso  by  their  heroic 
march     through     the     snow,      and 


brought  freedom  and  independence 
to  the  people  of  Chile. 

After  San  Martin  had  freed  the 
countries  from  Spanish  rule,  how- 
ever, the  new  nations,  although  blood 
brothers  to  one  another,  began  fight- 
ing and  quarreling.  Argentina  and 
Chile  share  the  southern  half  of  the 
continent.  Their  common  boundary, 
which  is  over  2,000  miles  long,  runs 
through  some  of  the  most  rugged 
mountain  terrain  to  be  found  any- 
where. Constant  bickering  and  fight- 
ing arose  as  to  its  exact  location. 
More  than  once  the  two  nations  went 
to  war  against  each  other. 

In  the  year  1903,  however,  the 
governments  of  the  two  countries 
finally  negotiated  a  series  of  treaties 
that  settled  the  dispute  over  the  long 
boundary  line.  From  these  peace 
treaties  a  very  determined  young 
woman,  Senora  Angela  Cesar  de 
Costa,  president  of  the  Christian 
Mothers  Association  of  Argentina, 
got  the  inspiration  for  this  statue. 
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An  Argentine  bishop,  Msgr.  Mar- 
colino  Benaventa,  had  commissioned 
a  young  sculptor,  Mateo  Alonso,  to 
make  a  model  of  a  statue  of  Christ, 
the  Redeemer.  He  had  in  mind  the 
words  of  Jesus,  as  related  in  John 
12:32:  "And  I,  when  I  am  lifted  up 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
to  myself."  The  bishop  wanted  to 
remind  all  the  people  of  his  moun- 
tainous diocese  that  Christ  was  their 
redeemer.  He  felt  that,  in  dedication 
to  Christ's  way,  they  should  settle  all 
their  political  differences  and  live 
as  brothers. 

The  model,  pending  the  raising  of 
funds  for  casting  the  statue,  was  dis- 
played at  Lacordaire  College  in 
Buenos  Aires.  There  Mrs.  de  Costa 
saw  it.  Immediately  she  suggested 
that  the  statue  be  erected  on  the 
Argentine-Chilean  border.  She  asked 
that  leaders  of  both  nations  make  a 
pledge  at  the  feet  of  the  Redeemer 
never  to  violate  the  peace  that  had 
been  arranged. 

She  met  with  considerable  re- 
sistance and  skepticism.  But  after 
months  of  determined  work,  she 
raised  the  money  to  cast  the  statue 
in  bronze.  The  Argentine  govern- 
ment then  appropriated  46,000  pesos. 

Moving  the  huge  statue  up  into 
the  mountains  turned  out  to  be  a 
tremendous  problem.  It  was  shipped 
750  miles  by  railroad  and  then  had 
to  be  hauled  115  tortuous  miles  up 
the  steep  mountains  by  mule  teams. 
At  last  it  arrived  and  was  erected  on 
a  base  topped  by  a  granite  hemi- 
sphere, 5  feet  high,  weighing  14  tons, 
on  which  were  engraved  the  conti- 
nents of  North  and  South  America. 

On  March  13,  1904,  the  statue, 
towering  53  feet  over-all,  was  ready 
for  dedication.  Three  thousand  peo- 
ple,   led    by    the    officials    of    both 
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countries,  gathered  for  the  occasion. 
Military  salutes  were  fired,  the 
Argentine  soldiers  standing  on 
Chilean  soil  and  the  Chilean  soldiers 
on  the  Argentine  side.  The  Bishop 
of  San  Carlos  preached  the  sermon. 
From  this  has  come  a  famous  quota- 
tion, later  (in  1936)  engraved  on 
a  bronze  tablet  and  placed  on  the 
base: 

"Sooner  shall  these  mountains 
crumble  into  dust  than  Argentines 
and  Chileans  break  the  peace  sworn 
at  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Redeemer." 

Also  placed  on  the  base  was  a 
plaque  showing  two  women  standing 
together,  symbolic  of  the  two  na- 
tions. The  model  for  one  was  Mrs.  de 
Costa  of  Argentina;  model  for  the 
other  was  Senora  de  Riesco,  wife  of 
the  president  of  Chile. 

The  two  nations  have  kept  the 
peace  they  had  pledged.  In  1910, 
working  together,  they  completed 
the  first  railroad  to  join  the  coasts 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocean 
across  South  America.  It  runs 
through  the  pass  just  two  miles  from 
the  monument. 

Relations     between     Chile      and 
Argentina    have    not    always    been 
harmonious.  Particularly  during  the 
ill-starred  regime  of  Argentine  dicta 
tor  Juan  D.  Peron,  there  was  muc! 
irritation   in   Chile.    However,    eve 
Peron  had  to  recognize  the  power: 
moral  influence  of  the  pledge  mad 
by  the  nations   and  symbolized  b; 
this  statue.  He  compromised  his  dif- 
ferences with  Chile. 

Would  it  not  be  appropriate  foi 
other  nations  to  consider  what  might 
happen  if  they,  too,  would  pledge 
at  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Redeemer, 
to  keep  peace  forever,  despite  any 
vexations  that  may  arise  among 
them? 


UNITED 


FELLOWSHIP 


Only  One  Choice 

COME  people  seem  to  talk  as  if  a  fellow  had  a  choice  between  having  a 
^  faith  or  having  no  faith,  between  doing  good  works  or  doing  no  works  at 
all,  between  witnessing  or  not  witnessing.  For  a  living  human  being  no  such 
choice  exists! 

Every  man  has  a  faith  of  some  kind.  He  may  place  his  faith  in  a  rabbit's 
foot,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  "Almighty  Dollar,"  or  a  political  rabble- 
rouser.  He  may  choose  to  have  faith  in  the  doctor  or  the  medicine  man,  in 
democracy  or  dictatorship,  in  God  or  in  man.  But  he  will  have  a  faith.  Only 
one  choice  is  allowed — whether  he  will  build  a  faith  in  God  or  accept  a 
faith  in  something  less  than  God. 

Every  man  is  constantly  doing  works  of  some  kind  as  long  as  he  lives. 
Our  very  ordinary  words  and  deeds  are  all  works.  When  we  eat,  we  either 
strengthen  ourselves  or  injure  ourselves,  we  either  share  in  the  world's  food 
or,  by  using  more  than  we  need,  deprive  some  human  of  proper  food.  Sleep 
is  either  a  work  of  refreshment  or  of  laziness.  Inaction  in  the  face  of  need  is 
as  much  a  work  as  is  action.  Life  always  consists  of  works  of  some  kind. 
Only  one  choice  is  allowed — whether  the  works  we  do  are  to  be  for  the 
glory  of  God  or  for  something  less  worthy  than  that. 

By  every  word  and  act  of  life  we  witness  to  something.  Swearing  is  as 
much  a  witness  to  our  disrespect  for  God  as  praying  is  a  witness  to  our 
regard  for  him.  Reading  filthy  books  is  a  way  of  dishonoring  our  mind,  just 
as  attending  chapel  is  one  way  of  honoring  our  soul.  Every  time  we  turn 
around  we  witness  in  some  way  to  our  character,  our  family,  our  church,  and 
even  our  nation.  Only  one  choice  is  allowed — whether  our  witness  shall  be 
for  the  good,  the  beautiful,  the  true,  or  for  the  evil,  the  ugly,  the  false. 

— fJoe  Abasia 
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A  SERVICE  OF  WORSHIP 

by  Raymond  M.  Veh 

Call  to  Worship: 

Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun 

Does  his  successive  journeys  run; 

His  Kingdom  stretch  from  shore   to  shore, 

Till  moons  shall  wax  and  wane  no  more. 

Blessings  abound  where'er  He  reigns; 
The  prisoner  leaps  to  loose  his  chains, 
The  weary  find  eternal  rest, 
And  all  the  sons  of  want  are  blest. 

A  Hymn:  "Jesus  Calls  Us" 
A  Litany: 
Leader: 

Jesus,  born  to  bring  peace  among  men,  denouncing  the   oppressor,   setting 
at  liberty  them  that  are  bound, 

Jesus,  in  whom  the  proud  were  scattered,  and  the  mighty  put  down,  giving 
good  things  to  the  hungry,  exalting  them  of  low  degree, 

Jesus,  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  one,  in  whom  is  neither  bond 
nor  free,  brother  of  all, 

Jesus  who  hast  called  us  to  the  fellowship  of  Thy  Kingdom,  in  whom  is  no 
respect  of  persons,  who  wilt  know  us  by  our  fruits, 

Thou  voice  of  Justice,  who  dost  say  to  all  nations :  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  you  have  done  it  unto  me," 

People:  Have  mercy  upon  us. 

Scripture:  Isaiah  2:2,  3 — Philippians  2:5-11 
Meditation: 

I  know  not  where  the  road  will  lead 

I  follow  day  by  day, 

Or  where  it  ends:  I  only  know 

I  walk  the  King's  Highway. 

Those  who  would  follow  Jesus  on  the  King's  Highway  today  will  find  it 
a  hard  road  even  as  he  did. 

Loving  one's  enemies  is  not  easier  today  than  2,000  years  ago,  because  it 
means  coming  into  conflict  with  people  who  believe  in  war,  in  violence,  and 
exploitation. 
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Treating  all  men,  whether  rich  or  poor,  white  or  black,  as  brothers  is  not 
easier,  because  it  upsets  established  ways  of  doing  things. 

Championing  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  is  by  no  means  popular. 

To  dare  to  follow  Jesus  on  the  Kings  Highway  means  putting  his  ideals 
ahead  of  personal  suffering,  knowing  that  they  will  live  on. 

Challenged  by  the  vision  of  what  the  world  might  be  will  you  join  these 
great  souls  past  and  present  to  walk  with  them  the  King's  Highway? 

Who  knows  what  call  the  voice  of  Jesus  brings 

To  youth  who  look  brave-eyed  into  the  heart  of  modern  life? 

Do  modern  lepers  need  release  from  sin? 

Do  some  bear  burdens,  poverty,  and  want? 

Is  there  a  brother,  darker-hued,  whose  lot 

Is  overcast  with  prejudice  and  fear? 

Is  there  the  easy  path  of  "good  enough" 

Which  keeps  one  from  the  best? 

In  all  of  these  things,  God  calls. 

He  needs  young  hearts,  young  minds,  young  hands, 

To  fashion  out  the  world  that  is  to  be. 

The  Greatest  Speaks  :  ( in  unison ) 

"He  has  anointed  me  to  proclaim  good  news  to  the  poor. 
He  has  sent  me  to  announce  release  to  the  prisoners 
And  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind; 
To  free  those  whom  tyranny  has  crushed, 
To  proclaim  the  year  of  acceptance  with  the  Lord." 

Listening  to  God:  (silent  meditation  and  prayer) 

A  Hymn:  "O  Master,  Let  Me  Walk  with  Thee" 

Prayer  of  Dedication:  (in  unison) 

Our  Lord,  who  didst  command  us  to  be  thy  witness  unto  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  raise  up  among  us  men  and  women  kindled  by  the  fire 
of  thy  love  and  ready  to  serve  wherever  it  will  please  thee  to  send  them. 
May  missionaries  go  out  from  the  older  to  the  younger  land,  and  from  the 
younger  to  the  older  churches.  May  thy  whole  church  be  given  newness 
of  life  and  the  inexhaustible  richness  of  thy  gospel  be  revealed. 

We  pray  thee  for  the  many  millions,  East  and  West,  who  know  thee 
not.  May  thy  church  never  rest  until  the  day  comes  when  all  people  in 
all  lands  will  have  heard  the  good  news  of  thy  salvation.  May  we,  thy 
servants,  through  thy  great  grace  and  mercy,  have  our  humble  share  in  the 
forwarding  of  thy  Kingdom  and  the  hallowing  of  thy  Name.  Amen. 

Used  by  permission  of  the  International  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
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*  THIRD   PRIZE   ENTRY 

Community  Service  Projects  Contest 

PEPPERRELL  UNITED  FELLOWSHIP  OF  PROTESTANTS 

6604th  Air  Base  Wing 

APO  862,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sponsoring  Chaplain:  John  C.  Johnson 


/^\NE  of  the  nicest  things  about 
^S  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas seasons  is  the  way  people  will 
stop  to  remember  those  persons  less 
fortunate  than  themselves.  But  all 
too  often  these  same  people  forget 
that  there  are  still  other  months  in 
the  year  when  help  and  understand- 
ing are  also  needed.  The  members 
of  the  United  Fellowship  of  Protes- 
tants here  at  Pepperrell  Air  Force 
Base  are  concerned  about  those  other 
months. 

Therefore,  a  well-organized  sched- 
ule of  welfare  work  is  carried  on 
during  the  entire  year.  Each  effort 
brings  its  own  reward  of  satisfaction 
from  having  helped  make  life  a  little 
better  for  someone  else. 

As  the  Fellowship  reviewed  the 
work  of  the  past  year,  it  was  general- 
ly agreed  that  May  7,  the  day  before 
Mother's  Day,  was  the  highlight  in 
a  year  filled  with  service  to  the 
community.  On  this  day  the  twenty- 
five  women  at  Sunset  Lodge,  the 
Salvation  Army's  home  for  the  aged 
here  in  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
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were     the     honored     guests     at     a 
Mother's  Day  party. 

Early  in  April  plans  were  made 
for  the  party.  The  three  hours  that 
the  party  lasted  reflected  the  thought 
and  care  which  had  gone  into  the 
preparations.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Mother's  Day  Remembrance  Party 
will  become  an  annual  event  eagerly 
anticipated  by  both  our  young  peo-  j 
pie  and  the  elderly  ladies. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  who 
was  made  happier  that  Saturday 
afternoon — the  twenty  hosts  or  the  i 
twenty-five  guests.  The  program  of 
events  was  simple  but  well  organized. 
It  was  planned  to  meet  the  interests 
of  the  ladies. 

One  of  the  teachers  in  the  de- 
pendents' school  on  the  base  showed 
colored  slides  taken  during  her  trav- 
els about  the  Island  of  Newfound- 
land. As  scene  after  scene  was 
flashed  on  the  screen,  the  initial  shy- 
ness of  the  women  was  replaced  by  a 
childlike  excitement  as  they  once 
again  saw  places  they  had  known 
and  loved  for  so  many  years.  Many 
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and  varied  were  the  memories 
evoked  by  the  pictures.  Change  or 
lack  of  change  was  noted  and  com- 
mented upon.  "My,  look  at  that  new 
house!"  "There's  where  I  used  to 
live!"  "It  hasn't  changed  a  bit  in 
twenty  years!" 

Old  songs  beautifully  sung  by 
Chaplain  Duane  Schroeder  brought 
still  more  pleasure  to  the  group. 
Probably  the  biggest  thrill  for  all 
came  when  each  lady  was  presented 
with  a  corsage  by  an  airman.  Money 
for  the  flowers  was  taken  from  the 
Fellowship  treasury.  As  the  smiles 
spread  across  the  old  faces  when  the 
flowers  were  pinned  in  place,  one 
could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was 
money  well  spent. 

Then  it  was  tea  time.  The  table 
was  lovely  with  its  silver  tea  service, 
cut  flowers,  and  candles,  its  plates 
of  sandwiches  and  cookies — all  ar- 
ranged by  members  of  the  Fellow- 
ship. Even  the  six  women  who  were 
bedridden  and  could  not  be  with 
the  rest  of  the  group  shared  in  the 
fun  when  the  airmen  and  young 
women  carried  flowers  and  refresh- 
ments to  them. 

Thus  an  afternoon  sped  by,  but 
the  memory  did  not  soon  die.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  plans  for  a 
second  party  will  be  made. 

As  still  other  projects  are  planned 
and  carried  out,  the  members  of  the 
Fellowship  realize  that  the  generous 
spirit  of  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas seasons  can  and  should  be 
spread  throughout  the  remaining 
months  of  the  year.  For  are  we  not 
told,  "...  let  us  not  grow  weary  in 
well-doing,  for  in  due  season  we  shall 
reap,   if  we   do  not  lose  heart.    So 


then,  as  we  have  opportunity,  let  us 
do  good  to  all  men,  and  especially 
to  those  who  are  of  the  household 
of  faith"? 

— Beverly  Cooke 

ROSTER  OF  MEMBERSHIP 
S/Sgt.  Lawrence  Beach 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Beach 

Capt.  Charles  Block 

Mrs.    Charles   Block 

Miss  Ruth  Coats 

Lt.  Ernest  Cooke 

Mrs.  Ernest  Cooke 

Miss  Elinor  Garland 

Miss  Joyce  Gustefson 

S/Sgt.   Boyce  Harrison 

Chaplain  John  C.  Johnson 

Mrs.  John  C.  Johnson 

S/Sgt.  Victor  Lancaster 

PFC.  Bob  Miller 

M/Sgt.  Robert  Reeder 

Mrs.   Robert  Reeder 

Lt.  Charles  Rhinehart 

A/2C  Billy  Rogers 

Chaplain  Duane  Schroeder 

M/Sgt.  L.  L.  Truitt 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Truitt 

A/1C  T.  J.  Williams 
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STUDIES  IN 

Paul's  Letter  to  the  Philippians 

by  BERNARD  BOYD 
Introduction 


■  The  Bible  teacher  has  to  be 
on  guard  to  keep  his  superlatives  in 
check.  Almost  any  Bible  book  seems 
to  be  the  best  at  the  time  you  are 
studying  it.  Paul's  letter  to  the 
Philippians  is  going  to  give  us  a  hard 
time  in  that  regard.  By  any  standard 
it  is  a  treasure — this  "paean  from 
prison" — so  full  of  good  things :  great 
utterances  about  the  Lord  of  Life, 
little  intimate  glimpses  into  the  mind 
and  heart  of  a  great  apostle,  stimu- 
lating ideas  and  wonderful  lessons 
for  us  just  where  we  are  right  now. 

Like  every  book  in  the  Bible,  it 
has  its  reason  for  being.  The  Bible 
wasn't  tossed  out  of  heaven  at  us.  It 
was  born  out  of  experiences  as  God 
meets  man  upon  the  human  scene. 
Some  particular  situation  forced  this 
book  into  being.  Paul  didn't  sudden- 
ly say  to  his  secretary,  "Come  now, 
I  think  it's  time  to  dictate  some  more 
scripture."  Yet  Bible  reading  is  near- 
ly ruined  for  many  people  because 
they  interpret  it  as  though  that  is 
the  way  it  came  about. 

Paul  is  in  prison.  He  is  in  prison 
for  the  crime  of  being  a  Christian. 
This  was  rather  common  for  Chris- 
tians in  those  days. 

Paul  was  in  prison  several  times. 
We  can't  be  sure  where  he  was  when 
he  wrote  this  letter.  Obviously  he 
wasn't  in  Philippi  (Act  16:23  ff.) 
and  certainly  not  in  Caesarea  (Acts 
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23:35-26:32).  At  those  times  his 
life  was  not  in  danger.  It  was  when 
he  wrote  to  the  Philippians  (Phil. 
1:20,  2:17). 

Scholars  can't  agree  whether  he 
was  in  Ephesus  or  in  Rome  at  the 
time.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
one  or  the  other  are  intriguing.  You 
may  find  them  in  any  commentary. 
We  do  not  have  space  for  them  here. 
[By  the  way,  the  commentary  by 
F.  C.  Synge  on  Philippians  and 
Colossians  in  the  Torch  Commentary 
(London:  S.C.M.  Press)  is  recom- 
mended as  thoroughly  dependable, 
non-technical,   and  inexpensive.] 

At  Paul's  prison  cell,  whether  in 
Ephesus  or  Rome,  there  arrived  one 
day  a  man  named  Epaphroditus,  a 
leader  among  the  Christians  at 
Philippi.  He  carried  greetings  and  a 
gift.  Paul  remembered  his  experi- 
ences in  that  town,  a  Roman  colony 
named  for  Philip  of  Macedon,  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Near  this  town,  more  than  one 
hundred  years  before,  the  effort  to 
make  Rome  a  republic  failed.  Cassius 
and  Brutus,  who  had  slain  Julius 
Caesar,  were  defeated  by  Augustus, 

Bernard  Boyd  is  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  During  the  war  he  was  a  chaplain 
with  the  Marines  in  the  Pacific.  He  has  his 
own  television  program. 
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who  reigned  in  Rome  as  Emperor 
when  Jesus  Christ  was  born.  In  com- 
memoration of  the  great  battle,  the 
city  had  been  given  unique  citizen- 
ship privileges.  The  inhabitants  were 
properly  quite  proud  of  these  Ro- 
man privileges. 

When  Paul  had  first  arrived  there 
was  not  even  a  synagogue  there.  We 
find  him  gathering  with  a  small 
group  of  women  at  a  spot  they  used 
for  worship  on  a  riverside  outside  the 
city  gate. 

Now  there  was  a  flourishing  Chris- 
tian church  in  Philippi.  The  memo- 
ries of  marvelous  experiences  of 
transformed  men  and  women,  as 
well  as  of  suffering  in  defense  of  his 
faith,  must  have  crowded  down  upon 
the  apostle  as  he  received  Epaphro- 
ditus.  Paul  appreciated  the  Christian 
love  that  had  prompted  the  gift  he 
brought. 

Plans  were  for  Epaphroditus  to 
stay  with  Paul  and  help  him  in  any 
way  he  could.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, he  became  dangerously  ill. 
When  at  last  he  recovered,  Paul 
thought  it  better  to  have  him  return 
to  his  loved  ones  and  friends  in 
Philippi.  So  Paul  wrote  the  letter  we 
study  now,  asking  Epaphroditus  to 
deliver  it  to  the  little  church.  It  was 
written  to  say  "thank  you."  Yet  we 
will  see  that  its  purpose  was  to  say 
much  more. 

Readers  of  Paul's  letters  often  fail 
to  keep  in  mind  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  letters  are  in  reply  to 
letters  he  has  received  from  a  par- 
ticular church.  Unfortunately  we  do 
not  possess  those  inquiries.  From 
Paul's  answers  we  have  to  figure  out 
what  the  questions  were.  For  exam- 


ple, in  I  Corinthians  7:1  Paul  writes, 
"Now  concerning  the  matters  about 
which  you  wrote"  (cf.  8:1;  12:1). 
The  questions  posed  by  the  Corin- 
thians are  not  expressly  stated,  but 
can  be  easily  supplied. 

Now  it  happens  that  the  letter  to 
the  Philippians  is  very  friendly  and 
informal.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest 
letters  we  have  from  Paul's  pen. 
There  is  only  one  textual  problem. 
In  the  middle  of  the  first  verse  of  the 
third  chapter  there  is  a  sudden 
change  of  tone  and  subject. 

Some  scholars  have  thought  that 
3:1-43  is  an  interpolation.  But  it  is 
generally  thought  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  effect  on  Paul  of  some  dis- 
turbing incident  that  occurred  at  the 
place  at  which  he  was  writing,  or 
something  that  had  happened  at 
Philippi,  news  of  which  had  just 
reached  him. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  3:1-43  is  a 
repetition  of  what  Paul  had  said  in 
an  earlier  letter  to  the  Philippians 
which  is  now  lost.  Having  urged  the 
Philippians  to  rejoice,  he  suddenly 
decides  that  he  must  insert  a  warn- 
ing. After  doing  so,  he  continues  in 
4:4  where  he  had  broken  off. 

Fortunately  the  problem  does  not 
especially  concern  us  in  this  study. 
Moreover,  there  are  only  a  few  ques- 
tions which  the  Philippians  had 
asked  that  we  must  recover  before 
we  can  interpret  the  letter  intelli- 
gently. 

It  is  a  book  the  layman  can  effec- 
tively master  without  much  profes- 
sional aid.  It  is  the  grateful  outpour- 
ing of  a  Christ-centered  mind  and  is 
amazingly  relevant  today.  Enthusias- 
tically we  commend  it  to  you. 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  September  2,  1956 


No  Gloomy  Religion  for  Us 

BERNARD  BOYD 


SUGGESTED  READING:  First  chapter  of  Philippians 


AIMS  OF  THIS  LESSON: 

1.  To  emphasize  the  positive  aspects  of 
Christian  witness. 

2.  To  suggest  that  no  situation  can  arise 
that  prohibits  the  opportunity  for 
Christian   witness. 

■  First  read  the  chapter — aloud 
if  possible.  Notice  that  Paul  cannot 
even  say  "Dear  John"  (for  verses 
1-2  are  just  a  salutation)  without 
three  distinct  allusions  to  the  com- 
manding passion  of  his  life,  Jesus 
Christ,  his  Savior.  Then  note  in 
verses  3-11  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  "you  all/'  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  pro-southern  sympathies. 

The  little  church  at  Philippi  was 
composed  of  men  and  women  who, 
though  Christian,  were  still  human. 
Little  personal  animosities  of  which 
Paul  has  been  informed  threaten  the 
unity  of  the  Christian  community. 
Paul  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  not 
taking  sides  in  these  little  controver- 
sies. His  message  is  for  "you  all." 

Verse  6  is  a  wonderful  guide  for  a 
young  person  s  life.  Some  years  ago 
a  college  professor  wrote  "Phil.  1:6" 
on  a  term  paper  which  was  being 
returned  to  a  student.  That  student 
grew  up  to  become  the  professor 
who  writes  these  lines.  I  will  never 
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forget  the  reverence  for  his  own  soul 
of  that  instructor  who  used  Paul's 
great  assertion  to  encourage  a  young 
man. 

You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the 
Puritan  who,  sipping  his  breakfast 
coffee,  remarked,  "This  must  be  a 
sin.  It  tastes  so  good."  The  person 
who  thinks  of  religion  in  terms  of 
negations  hasn't  read  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Surely  anyone  who  asso- 
ciates Christianity  with  long-faced 
people  hasn't  read  Paul — intelligent- 
ly, that  is. 

This  amazing  man,  penned  up  be- 
hind the  iron  bars  of  a  Roman  jail, 
had,  by  all  the  standards  you  and  I 
are  accustomed  to  apply,  every  rea- 
son to  be  down  in  the  dumps.  The 
plain  truth  is  that,  even  as  he  writes, 
he  has  no  assurance  that  the  verdict 
will  not  call  for  his  execution. 

Do  you  suppose  he  wondered 
from  time  to  time  whether  he  had 
even  been  smart  to  pay  any  attention 
to  that  Damascus  Road  experience? 
It  had  precipitated  all  the  difficulties 
that  had  plagued  him  ever  since. 
Being  a  persecutor  of  Christians  had 
been  far  more  popular. 

Why  not  play  it  safe?  It  involved 
no  flogging,  no  prisons,  no  threat  of 
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execution.  But  this  business  of  Chris- 
tian conviction  was  different.  Maybe 
he  shouldn't  have  taken  the  thing  so 
seriously.  To  say  "Life  means  Christ 
to  me"  (vs.  21,  Moffatt  translation) 
may  sound  rather  pretty.  But  look 
what  it  had  brought  him! 

Yet  a  triumphant  joy,  born  of  a 
triumphant  faith,  pervades  this  pris- 
on-letter. It  is  the  dominant  note  of 
the  letter.  Xo  less  than  sixteen  times 
the  words  "joy"  and  "rejoice"  occur 
in  it.  He  keeps  on  saying  it:  "I  re- 
joice: I  want  you  to  rejoice." 

If  the  supreme  mark  of  a  real 
Christian  is  "radiance  amid  the  storm 
and  stress  of  life."  we  have  found  our 
man.  Mind  you,  there  are  no  mock 
heroics  involved.  This  is  not  the  pic- 
ture of  a  counterfeit  who  is  putting 
up  a  bold  front,  saying,  "See  how 
brave  I  am."  This  thing  rings  true. 
But  that  isn't  all.  He  even  believes 
that  it  is  good  that  he  is  there.  Prison 
may  shut  out  freedom,  but  it  does 
not  shut  out  opportunity  for  Chris- 
tian witness.  Listen  to  what  Paul 
says: 

"I  want  you  to  know,  brethren. 
that  what  has  happened  to  me  has 
really  served  to  advance  the  gos- 
pel, so  that  it  has  become  known 
throughout  the  whole  praetorian 
guard  and  to  all  the  rest  that  my 
imprisonment  is  for  Christ:  and 
most  of  the  brethren  have  been 
made  confident  in  the  Lord  be- 
cause of  my  imprisonment,  and  are 
much  more  bold  to  speak  the  word 
of  God  without  fear." 
There  you  have  it  in  a  nutshell. 
Chris tianity  does  not  believe  that 
everything  that  happens  is  God's 
will.  But  it  does  believe  emphatical- 


ly that  whatever  happens  God  is  in 
control.  He  will  use  any  situation  as 
a  means  of  working  his  plan  and  pur- 
pose out.  So  Paul  believes  that  noth- 
ing can  take  him  beyond  the  limits 
of  God's  love  and  care.  He  is  sure 
that  no  situation  that  can  arise  will 
be  an  impossible  situation  for  Chris- 
tian witness. 

From  a  concentration  camp  in 
Germany,  Martin  Niemoller,  a  form- 
er U-boat  commander  who  had 
chosen  to  obey  Christ  rather  than 
Hitler,  wrote  to  a  friend:  "In  the 
old  days  I  used  to  be  a  bearer  of  the 
Gospel;  now  that  Gospel  is  bearing 
me."  Paul  might  have  penned  the 
words,  except  that  he  would  have 
added  ".  .  .  and  I  bear  the  Gospel 
still." 

That's  where  most  of  us  would 
have  muffed  the  ball.  We  would 
have  decided  that  imprisonment 
meant  endless  games  of  solitaire  or 
reading  and  re-reading  funny  books 
until  there  was  release  or  death.  We 
would  have  sized  up  the  jailer  and 
the  guards  as  hopeless.  We  would 
have  found  it  impossible  to  break 
through  our  natural  hatred  of  the 
representatives  of  the  state  that  im- 
prisoned us.  But  God  can  touch  any- 
body. Paul  knew  well  what  we  so 
slow!}7  learn. 

In  Robert  McAfee  Brown's  won- 
derful little  book  entitled  The  Bible 
Speaks  to  You,  he  tells  the  story  of 
a  group  of  Dutch  Christians  who 
were  jailed  by  the  Gestapo  shortly 
after  Holland  was  overrun  by  the 
Nazis  in  World  War  II.  When  at  last 
one  of  them  was  to  be  released,  he 
offered  to  take  a  message  to  the 
families  of  the  others.  Finally  one  of 
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them  produced  a  letter  which  went 
something  like  this: 

"Please  try  to  understand  that 
what  has  happened  to  us  has  ac- 
tually worked  out  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  gospel,  since  the  pris- 
on guards  and  all  the  rest  here  are 
coming  to  know  Christ.  In  fact,  we 
hear  that  many  of  you  on  the 
outside  have  gained  courage  be- 
cause of  our  imprisonment  and  are 
speaking  the  truth  more  boldly 
than  ever  before. 

"We   hope   that   we    shall   not 
need  to  be  ashamed  because  of 
our  witness  but  that  we  may  be 
bold  enough  so  that  Christ's  in- 
fluence   will    be    spread    by    us, 
whether  we  live  or  whether  we 
die."  * 
Do  you  recognize  it?  The  writer  of 
that  letter  had  taken  portions  of  a 
letter  Paul  had  written  while  he  too 
was  in  prison,  twenty  centuries  be- 
fore  (Phil.  1:12-20)   and  had  made 
them  his  own.  Here  in  the  same  situ- 
ation, we  find  the  same  faith  in  the 
same  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living 
God. 

But  we  are  not  imprisoned.  Can  it 
be  that  our  very  freedom  handicaps 
our  Christian  witness?  Life  flows 
along  so  smoothly  and  happily  for 
most  of  us  that  the  very  ordinariness 
of  our  lives  acts  as  a  damper  to 
Christian  witness. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  we  find 
Paul  saying  to  the  Philippians,  "Only 
let  your  manner  of  life  be  worthy  of 


*From  The  Bible  Speaks  to  You  by 
Robert  McAfee  Brown,  Copyright,  1955, 
by  W.  L.  Jenkins,  The  Westminster 
Press.  Used  by  permission. 
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the  gospel  of  Christ,  so  that  ...  I 
may  hear  of  you  that  you  stand  firm 
in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind  striving 
side  by  side  for  the  faith  of  the 
gospel."  Paul  knew  well.  He  remem- 
bered those  early  days  when,  pro- 
pelled by  hatred  of  Christ  and  the 
Christians,  he  watched  the  Chris- 
tians die.  It  had  troubled  him  that 
they  died  not  spewing  out  curses, 
but  with  hymns  of  joy  upon  their 
lips.  It  simply  beat  all. 

Those  Christians  had  access  to 
some  kind  of  power  he  did  not  have. 
He  would  never  consciously  admit 
it  to  himself  and  would  not  have 
considered  mentioning  it  even  to 
his  closest  friend.  But  in  his  heart  he 
feared  it  was  so.  Maybe  there  was 
something  to  this  Christian  nonsense 
after  all.  What  happened  on  that 
memorable  day  as  he  traveled  the 
Damascus  Road  was  simply  the 
dramatic  culmination  of  an  experi- 
ence that  had  been  in  process  of 
coming  for  many  months. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Does  the  fact  that  we  are  citi- 
zens of  a  favored  land  contribute  to 
the  general  complacency  in  our  reli- 
gion? Would  we  be  more  vital  Chris- 
tians if  we  had  to  suffer  for  our  faith? 

2.  If  an  imprisoned  Paul  rejoices, 
how  does  it  happen  that  lots  of  peo- 
ple assume  that  Christianity  is  kill- 
joy stuff? 

3.  Compare  the  Dives  story  (Luke 
16:19-31)  and  the  one-talented  man 
and  the  "goats"  of  Matthew  25  with 
the  spirit  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Philippians. 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  September  9 ,  1956 


This  Mind  Among  Yourselves 

BERNARD  BOYD 


SUGGESTED  READING:  Phil.  2:1-11   and  25-30 


AIMS  OF  THIS  LESSON: 

1.  To  show  the  need  of  experiencing  the 
Bible  by  use  of  sensitized  imagination. 

2.  To  suggest  that  our  creeds  direct  our 
actions — that  creeds  must  count. 

■  If  a  student  complains  when 
the  professor  assigns  another  book  to 
read,  the  student  has  not  learned  to 
use  that  God-given  talent  whereby 
a  printed  page  can  be  translated  into 
an  experience.  A  person  who  does 
not  love  books  has  probably  never 
experienced  them. 

So,  too,  with  much  Bible  reading. 
To  get  excited  about  Paul's  letters 
we  have  to  quit  thinking  of  them  as 
pages  out  of  which  theologians  have 
devised  various  creedal  systems  and 
learn  to  experience  the  situation  out 
of  which  they  came.  The  first  part 
of  this  chapter  contains  the  passage 
which  is  the  chief  glory  of  the  en- 
tire letter.  We  must  be  sure  that  we 
have  the  setting. 

An  imprisoned  Paul,  not  know- 
ing what  awaits  him,  yearns  to  see 
some  friends  in  Philippi.  It  was  dur- 
ing his  second  missionary  journey 
that  Paul,  having  heard  a  cry  for 
help  from  Macedonia,  crossed  the 
Aegean  Sea  and  landed  in  Europe 
!  not  far  from  Philippi.  Luke  is  at  his 


best  when  in  Acts  16  he  tells  the 
story  of  Paul  and  Silas'  imprison- 
ment, the  earthquake,  the  mission- 
aries' providential  release,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  jailer. 

Within  a  short  time  there  was  in 
Philippi  a  church  of  which  Paul  was 
probably  prouder  than  any  other. 
The  years  passed  by  and  in  quick 
succession  crisis  followed  crisis  in  the 
"stormy  petrel's"  amazing  career. 

Now  he  is  again  a  prisoner  and  his 
loyal  friends  in  Philippi  learn  of  it. 
Quickly  they  pass  the  hat  to  collect 
a  love-gift  for  him.  One  day  soon 
afterwards  Epaphroditus  arrives  at 
Paul's  prison  with  the  gift.  With  a 
heart  filled  to  overflowing  with  grati- 
tude, Paul  writes  this  letter  which 
will  be  carried  back  to  Philippi  by 
Epaphroditus. 

Yet,  this  letter  says  much  more 
than  thank  you,  for  Epaphroditus 
had  brought  some  news  that  hurt. 
Though  the  cause  of  the  gospel 
flourished  at  Philippi,  there  was  rea- 
son to  fear  that  it  would  not  flourish 
long. 

There  were  differences  among  the 
band  of  believers  there.  These  dif- 
ferences were  born  not  of  doctrinal 
dispute  but  of  purely  personal  ani- 
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mosity.  Paul  yearns  for  a  rediscovery 
of  unity  and  harmony  among  them 
before  those  differences  become 
acute  and  threaten  the  life  of  the 
local  church. 

Unlike  so  many  places  in  the  Paul- 
ine literature  when  his  magnificent 
mind  gets  ahead  of  his  pen  and  the 
language  becomes  involved  and  the 
metaphors  mixed,  here  is  perfect  bal- 
ance. So  artful  is  it  indeed  that  some 
scholars  have  considered  it  an  inde- 
pendent hymn  or  poem.  If  it  is,  Paul 
composed  it  for  this  particular  spot. 

But  we  are  not  concerned  here 
with  matters  of  scholarly  inquiry, 
however  interesting.  It  is  enough  to 
remember  that  the  vital  factor  which 
brought  it  into  being  was  a  man's 
experience  of  his  Risen  Lord.  Be- 
cause of  that  he  can  say,  "Have  this 
mind  among  yourselves,  which  you 
have  in  Christ  Jesus"  or  more  cor- 
rectly as  Moffatt  translates,  "Treat 
one  another  with  the  same  spirit  as 
you  experience  in  Christ  Jesus." 

This  is  the  first  definition  of  the 
test  of  the  Christian — a  disposition 
of  mind,  an  attitude  of  the  soul, 
which  will  direct  him  in  all  that  he 
does  without  even  having  to  stop  and 
think  about  it. 

So  that  pretty  much  settles  it.  It 
isn't  creeds,  liturgies,  sacraments, 
ethics,  denominational  loyalties,  or 
belief  in  certain  economic  systems  or 
political  parties,  but  a  disposition  of 
mind — the  mind  of  Christ.  When  our 
allegiance  to  him  becomes  real,  it 
becomes  absorbing  and  our  reactions 
to  life's  situations  are  in  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  Christ. 

It  does  away  with  time  and  ener- 
gy-consuming wonderment  as  to 
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proper  conduct.  The  Christian  mind 
plays  havoc  with  the  petty  trifles  that 
once  loomed  so  large.  It  cements  the 
divided.  It  breaks  down  prejudice 
and  wipes  out  sham.  It  makes  for  a 
higher  standard  of  judgment  than 
the  world  knows  or  can  imagine.  It 
calls  for  a  loftier  concept  of  mar- 
riage, of  integrity  in  business,  and  of 
responsibility  in  every  relationship 
with  God  and  man. 

Read  verses  3-8  and  see  if  people 
who  insist  that  it  doesn't  make  any 
difference  what  you  believe  as  long 
as  you  act  right  have  a  leg  to  stand 
on.  Paul  makes  it  clear  that  you  can't 
separate  religion  from  life  to  save 
your  life.  You  can't  act  right  unless 
you  believe  right.  Your  ethical  stand- 
ards must  ever  be  placed  squarely 
in  the  context  of  your  religious  be- 
lief. 

That  "let  your  conscience  be  your 
guide"  stuff  is  devilish.  Much  of  the 
wrong  in  the  world  has  been  done 
by  conscientious  people  who  had  the 
wrong  creed.  Hitler  was  conscien- 
tious, but  his  creed  was  Nazism.  His 
creed  was  evil.  Following  his  con- 
science he  almost  tore  Europe  to 
shreds.  As  one  has  put  it,  "The  Nazi 
creed  leads  to  the  Nazi  deed." 

If,  for  instance,  you  believe  that 
Negroes  are  inferior,  you  will  treat 
them  as  inferior.  You  will  act  accord- 
ing to  your  creed.  This  is  okay,  if 
your  creed — "I  believe  that  Negroes 
are  inferior" — is  right.  But  if  it  isn't 
— and  there  are  abundant  reasons 
to  convince  me  that  it  is  as  wrong 
as  all-get-out — then  your  acts  are 
devilish,  however  conscientiously 
you  adhere  to  your  creed.  That  is 
frightening,    but    true.    Desperately 
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we  need  to  find  the  truth,  for  our 
religion  and  our  ethics  must  meet. 
In  verses  3-8  it  is  obvious  that 
Paul  finds  it  impossible  to  separate 
creed  and  conduct.  They  are  woven 
inextricably  together.  He  stresses 
humility  as  a  means  of  eradicating 
those  divisions  that  threaten  the 
church.  But  how  will  they  know 
what  humility  is  like? 

He  doesn't  suggest  a  glance  at  the 
dictionary.  Listen  to  what  he  says: 
"Have  this  mind  among  your- 
selves, which  you  have  in  Christ 
Jesus    [or   as    above,    "Treat   one 
another  with  the  same   spirit  as 
you  experience  in  Christ  Jesus"] 
who,  though  he  was  in  the  form  of 
God,  did  not  count  equality  with 
God  a  thing  to  be  grasped,  but 
emptied  himself,  taking  the  form 
of  a  servant,  being  born  in  the 
likeness  of  men.  And  being  found 
in  human  form  he  humbled  him- 
self  and   became    obedient    unto 
death,  even  death  on  a  cross. " 
Do  you  wonder  what  humility  is 
like?   Paul   gives   us   our   answer   at 
the   veiy   heart   of   the   gospel.    He 
points  to  the  almost  incredible  con- 
descension of  Christ  who  was  in  the 
form  of  God  Himself  and  yet  set  that 
aside  that  he  might  take  the  form  of 
a  servant. 

Our  theology  and  our  ethics  can- 
not be  separated.  Don't  bother  with 
Christianity  unless  you  are  willing 
to  tie  the  two  together.  You  see,  if 
they  aren't  tied  together,  it  isn't 
Christianity  at  all.  Jesus'  teachings 
are,  through  and  through,  religious 
ethics. 

If  our  church  is  a  place  we  retreat 


to  in  order  to  escape  the  cry  of  hu- 
manity in  its  hunger  and  its  darkness, 
it  is  worse  than  useless.  If  our  church 
is  something  other  than  a  refueling 
station  which  helps  us  better  to  meet 
human  need  about  us  and  war  with 
the  evil  in  the  world  in  all  its  forms, 
our  church  is  not  a  church  at  all, 
but  a  counterfeit. 

Alternately,  if  we  have  fallen  into 
that  shallow  kind  of  humanistic  op- 
timism which  leads  some  people  to 
believe  that  all  humanity  needs  is  a 
dose  of  ethical  culture  and  a  bit 
more  education  in  order  to  bring  in 
"the  New  Jerusalem,"  if  man  is  not 
a  sinner  who  needs  a  Savior,  then 
Christianity  is  vain  and  our  religion 
is  a  fraud. 

We  simply  cannot  meet  with 
Christ  in  prayer  and  be  content  to 
shut  him  out  from  the  places  where 
men  live  their  common  lives  and 
earn  their  daily  bread.  Theology  and 
ethics  must  meet. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  about  the  current  vogue 
of  popular  slogans  like  "It's  deeds  I 
need,  not  creeds." 

2.  Can  there  be  a  social  gospel 
(horizontal)  without  a  gospel  of  per- 
sonal salvation  (vertical)?  Observe 
that  if  you  use  both,  they  form  a 
cross. 

3.  Should  "For  Whites  Only"  signs 
make  whites  as  well  as  Negroes  mad? 

4.  But  if  your  creed  happens  to  be 
such  that  you  consider  such  signs  ap- 
propriate, is  it  conceivable  to  you 
that  the  time  will  come  that  it  will 
not  be  so? 

5.  If  truth  is  truth,  how  can  it  be 
changed? 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  September  16,  1956 


The  Lure  of  the  Unattained 


BERNARD  BOYD 


SUGGESTED  READING:  Phil.  3:7-16 


AIMS  OF  THIS  LESSON: 

1.  To  support  the  paradox  that  the  ex- 
citement of  Christian  endeavor  con- 
sists in  part  of  the  realization  that 
we  are  attempting  what  can't  be  done. 

2.  To  give  to  all  a  word  of  warning. 

■  Somewhere  along  the  line  you 
may  have  gotten  the  idea  that  Paul 
was  a  weak  sister.  It  seems  that  he 
was  sick  a  lot.  He  even  needed  a  per- 
sonal physician,  Dr.  Luke,  author  of 
Luke-Acts.  He  had  a  "thorn  in  the 
flesh,"  whatever  that  means,  unless 
it  means  that  he  was  sick  a  lot.  But 
apparently  that  didn't  much  matter. 

This  may  be  rather  difficult  to 
understand  in  a  health-conscious  age 
when  the  smallest  kids  know  about 
"shots,"  vitamins,  and  even  calories. 
A  relatively  small  newsstand  was  ob- 
served recently  to  display  more  than 
a  dozen  magazines  of  the  health  and 
strength  variety.  Many  promise 
beautiful  bodies  to  those  who  will 
send  in  a  post  card.  Perhaps  they 
occasionally  turn  out  "Mr.  Ameri- 
cas," but  they  don't  turn  out  men 
like  Paul. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  wouldn't 
have  accepted  him  as  a  candidate. 
Listen  to  this  description  in  the  so- 
called  "Acts  of  Paul,"  the  work  of  an 
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ancient  priest  in  Asia  Minor:  "A 
man  little  of  stature,  thin  haired 
upon  the  head,  crooked  in  the  legs, 
of  good  state  of  body,  with  eyebrows 
joining,  and  a  nose  somewhat 
crooked,  full  of  grace,  sometimes  he 
appeared  like  a  man,  and  sometimes 
had  the  face  of  an  angel."  But  never, 
we  might  add,  the  body  of  an  all- 
American. 

But  don't  sell  Paul  short.  He  had 
had  a  "heavenly  vision"  that  called 
him  to  a  task.  It  also  called  him  to  a 
new  life  and  a  new  allegiance.  Physi- 
cal handicaps  might  hinder  him,  but 
he  would  press  on  (verse  12)  in  one 
of  the  fullest  and  most  vigorous  lives 
ever  lived.  He  himself  tells  us  of  it: 
"Five  times  I  have  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  Jews  the  forty 
lashes  less  one.  Three  times  I  have 
been  beaten  with  rods;  once  I  was 
stoned.  Three  times  I  have  been 
shipwrecked;  a  night  and  a  day  I 
have  been  adrift  at  sea;   on  fre- 
quent  journeys,    in   danger    from 
rivers,  danger  from  robbers,  dan- 
ger from  my  own  people,  danger 
from  Gentiles,  danger  in  the  city, 
danger  in  the  wilderness,  danger 
at  sea,  danger  from  false  brethren; 
...  in  hunger  and  thirst,   often 
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without  food,  in  cold  and  expo- 
sure." (II  Cor.  11:24-27) 
Of  course,  it  is  quite  easy  to  write 
all  this  off  as  the  unusual  experience 
of  an  unusual  personality  who  had 
an  unusual  vision  on  the  Dasmascus 
Road.  We  decide  that  we  are  made 
of  ordinary  clay.  We  are  too  prosaic 
ever  to  have  any  kind  of  mystical 
religious  experience. 

Where  Paul  took  to  religion  like  a 
duck  to  water,  it  doesn't  come  that 
way  to  us.  We  get  bogged  down. 
Mountain  top  experiences  don't  seem 
very  real  to  folk  who  spend  their 
lives  in  the  valleys.  The  long  process 
of  what  the  minister  calls  "sanctifica- 
tion,"  the  building  up  of  the  spir- 
itual life,  is  too  filled  with  delays  and 
backsliding.  We  wonder  whether  we 
will  ever  make  the  grade.  A  little 
evidence  of  victory  and  then  a 
mighty  temptation  too  big  for  us  to 
handle,  and  we  are  going  backward 
again.  We  wonder  whether  we  are 
any  closer  to  "the  mind  of  Christ" 
than  we  were  a  year  ago — five  years 
ago.  Talking  about  Paul  doesn't 
seem  to  fit. 

Yet  it  does  fit,  and  that's  the  thrill 
of  it.  That's  the  main  point  of  this 
lesson.  Paul  himself  feels  that  he 
hasn't  made  the  grade.  The  whole 
story  of  his  spiritual  experience 
wasn't  written  on  the  Damascus 
Road. 

It  was  years  later  that  he  wrote  to 
the  Philippians  from  his  prison  cell, 
"Not  that  I  .  .  .  am  already  perfect; 
but  I  press  on"  (verse  12).  The 
mark  at  which  he  aimed  had  not 
been  reached,  the  purpose  of  his  life 
not  yet  achieved.  He  felt  that  he 
still  had  far  to  go. 


Someone  has  called  the  passage 
"one  of  the  best  expressions  in  all 
literature  of  the  way  to  be  right  in 
a  world  where  nothing  is  ever  wholly 
right."  Again,  "here  is  the  final  word 
of  the  greatest  Christian  who  ever 
lived,  spoken  in  the  face  of  death, 
concerning  the  only  inexhaustible 
satisfaction  amid  all  that  is  transitory 
and  imperfect." 

It  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
passages  Paul  ever  wrote.  If  he,  feel- 
ing himself  so  far  from  the  goal, 
could  achieve  so  much  in  his  reliance 
on  the  strength  of  Christ,  it  may  be 
that  you  and  I,  counting  heavily  on 
a  double  portion  of  this  strength, 
may  achieve  something  too. 

In  the  new  Interpreter  s  Bible 
Robert  R.  Wicks  writes:  "This  con- 
tinuous conviction  of  more  life  to  be 
created  was  to  Paul  the  abiding 
secret  of  becoming  more  and  more 
alive,  down  to  the  veiy  end.  In  the 
moral  sphere  this  conviction  marks 
the  difference  between  the  'closed 
morality,'  always  looking  for  some 
place  to  stop,  and  the  'open  moral- 
ity,' which  sees  that  the  ways  of  ex- 
pressing a  good  life  are  endless  in 
variety  and  infinite  in  scope.  To  the 
question  'Who  is  my  neighbor?'  Jesus 
gave  the  answer  in  the  story  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  whose  spirit  of 
neighborliness  led  him  to  do  an  orig- 
inal and  unprescribed  service  where 
both  the  priest  and  the  Levite, 
trained  in  rules,  did  not  realize  that 
it  was  the  thing  to  do."  *  (Luke  10: 
29-37) 

The  very  fact  that  you  are  reading 


*From  Robert  R.  Wicks  in  The  In- 
terpreters Bible,  Vol.  XI,  Abingdon 
Press.  Used  by  permission. 
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these  particular  pages  of  The  Link 
makes  it  clear  that  you  have  some 
real  interest  in  the  Christian  life.  In 
your  heart  you  know  that  God  has 
made  you  in  the  image  of  himself. 
From  time  to  time  you  feel  strange 
stirrings  within  you.  You  experience, 
however  briefly,  a  moment  of  high 
communion  with  the  living  God. 

Then  the  world  comes  again  to 
pull  and  tug  at  you.  The  experience 
you  once  had  dims  out.  You  wonder 
whether  it  is  recoverable.  But  you 
press  on. 

You  read  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  you  want  to  be  more  like 
that  unconquered  and  unconquer- 
able Life  that  inspired  it.  Yet  its 
terrible  demands  seem  too  much. 
Still  you  press  on. 

God  has  given  to  every  man  a  goal 
higher  than  he  can  possibly  reach. 
But  we  try  to  reach  it.  We  fail;  we 
try  again.  It  gives  verve  to  life  and 
makes  it  meaningful.  "Straining  for- 
ward to  what  lies  ahead" — that's  the 
way  Paul  put  it. 

The  true  Christian  is  the  incor- 
rigible optimist,  not  with  the  blind 
indifference  to  difficulty  of  the  pro- 
fessional cynic,  but  with  that  joy  of 
Christ  which  caused  him  to  say,  "Be 
of  good  cheer.  I  have  overcome  the 
world."  He  does  not  attain,  but  he 
presses  on  "toward  the  goal  for  the 
prize  of  the  upward  call  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

Just  a  word  of  warning.  This  talk 
of  the  quest  of  the  unattainable 
presents  at  least  some  danger  that 
the  Christian,  knowing  that  he  can- 
not make  the  grade  to  perfection, 
will  relapse  into  casual  acceptance 
of  the  fact  that  he  cannot  arrive  and 
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really  not  press  on  at  all.  Perhaps  it 
does  not  happen  often,  but  it  does 
happen. 

This  comes  from  a  rather  slinking 
idea  about  God  and  is  cowardly  con- 
duct. It  forgets  that  God  gives  power 
to  conquer,  and  it  practices  the  art 
of  compromise.  It  simply  will  not  do. 

Jesus  says  "Follow  me"  with  the 
imperiousness  of  certain  authority. 
He  is  intolerable  of  compromise  and 
will  not  soften  the  rigors  of  his  de- 
mands in  order  to  keep  us  from  giv- 
ing up  so  soon.  He  does  not  say  "Do 
your  best  and  let  it  go  at  that"  or 
"Be  as  good  as  you  can,  and  that  wil 
be  all  right." 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  what 
he  means  when  he  says  "Be  perfect 
as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect" 
(Matt.  5:48).  There  are  no  condi- 
tions attached,  no  concessions  of- 
fered. Christ  does  not  ask  for  or 
pocket  change — our  cigarette  money. 
He  asks  for  our  lives  and  asks  for 
them  in  total  commitment.  Pau 
knew  that  is  what  was  involved.  Yet 
it  was  he  who  said,  "I  press  on." 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  There  are  certain  groups  of 
Christians  who  believe  that  "perfec 
tion"  is  attainable  in  this  life  and 
that  they  can  reach  the  point  where  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  sin.  They 
claim  their  authority  for  this  in  the 
First  Epistle  of  John.  Could  they 
possibly  quote  Paul? 

2.  If  sin  consists  not  only  of  doing 
wrong,  but  also  of  not  doing  right, 
how  can  any  man  claim  that  he  has 
attained  perfection?  Is  it  psycholog- 
ically feasible  to  believe  that  in 
Christian  action  there  is  really  an 
advantage  in  a  handicap? 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  September  23 ,  1956 


You  Are  What  You  Think 


BERNARD  BOYD 


SUGGESTED  READING:   Phil.  4:8-13 


AIMS  OF  THIS  LESSON: 

1.  To  distinguish  clearly  between  the 
abstract  and  concrete  in  our  thought 
and  action. 

2.  To  examine  the  problem  of  right 
thinking  in  a  situation  that  pulls  the 
other  way. 

■  Many  Bible  readers  study  the 
book  piecemeal  by  thumbing 
through  it  for  the  greatly  loved 
"purple  passages."  This  is  very  well 
as  far  as  it  goes.  But  it's  a  tragedy 
how  much  of  the  Bible  is  left  out. 
It  is  wonderful  to  read  the  23rd 
Psalm,  but  too  bad  to  miss  the  others. 

The  Book  of  Isaiah  is  known  to 
many  Christians  simply  because  it 
contains  some  Messianic  passages 
that  are  quoted  time  and  time  again 
at  Christmas.  But  what  about  the 
meaning  and  the  real  message  of  the 
Book  of  Isaiah. 

Micah  is  a  gem.  Yet  many  people 
know  only  Micah  5:2  (the  promise 
that  the  Messiah  would  be  born  in 
Bethlehem)  and  6:8  ("What  doth 
the  Lord  require  of  thee?" ) . 

Let's  not  assume  that  we  know  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  because  we 
can  quote  the  12th  chapter,  or  that 
we  know  I  Corinthians  because  we 


memorized  the  13th  chapter  in  Sun- 
day school. 

In  the  passage  before  us  now  are 
the  words  for  which  the  Philippian 
letter  is  most  famous.  Philippians? 
Oh,  yes,  that's  the  book  that  has 
"think  on  these  things." 

Indeed  it  is.  They  are  among  the 
priceless  passages  in  the  book.  There 
is  a  possibility  that  our  very  familiar- 
ity with  this  passage  that  everybody 
knows  keeps  us  from  really  getting 
its  meaning.  This  is  much  like  the 
way  we  "say"  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
a  few  minutes  later  can't  remember 
whether  we  "said"  it  or  not. 

Let's  not  take  this  study  lightly 
just  because  we  know  the  passage  so 
well.  In  the  first  place,  remember 
that  Paul,  though  a  Christian,  was 
still  a  Jew.  He  was  a  "Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews"  and  proud  of  it.  True,  he 
had  doubtless  studied  in  Greek  uni- 
versities and  was  under  the  influence 
of  Greek  thought,  but  he  was  a  He- 
brew still.  To  the  Hebrew  the  ab- 
stract must  ever  become  concrete. 
That's  why  the  Bible  doesn't  discuss 
the  idea  of  God.  It  talks  about  God. 
It  doesn't  discuss  "divine  transcend- 
ance,"  but  rather  gives  us  the  mighty 
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Epic  of  Creation  in  Genesis  1. 
Neither  will  it  speak  of  divine  im- 
manence. Rather  God  walks  in  the 
garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day  and 
says,  "Adam,  where  art  thou?" 

To  the  Christian  also,  the  abstract 
must    become    concrete.    A    purely 
academic  philosopher  may  consider 
that  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  worship 
abstract     Beauty,      Goodness,     and 
Truth.    But    the    Christian    answers 
that  perfect  Beauty,  Goodness,  and 
Truth   are   not   sufficient   merely   as 
lovely  concepts  to  contemplate.  They 
must  become  incarnate,  and  be  re- 
vealed in  perfect  personality.  Stud- 
dert-Kennedy  put  it  this  way: 
"We    may    say    that   we    worship 
Beauty;  but  it  does  not  lay  hold 
of  us,  thrill  us,  and  transform  us, 
until  we  see  a  beautiful  thing,  or 
know  a  beautiful  person.  We  may 
say  we  know  Goodness;  but  good- 
ness never  really  captures  us  until 
it  looks  at  us  with  human  eyes, 
speaks  with  a  human  voice,  and 
is  expressed  in  noble  deeds.  We 
may    follow    the    white    star    of 
Truth;  but  it  is  always  the  desire 
to  know  the  truth  of  something,  or 
of  somebody,  that  stirs  us  to  suffer 
and  to  sacrifice.  We  fall  in  love 
with  persons,  not  with  qualities."  * 
If  you   are   taking   this   seriously, 
read  verses  8-9  one  more  time.  You 
may  be  sure  that  the  these  things 
Paul  speaks  of  are  qualities  of  life 
known  only  when  lived  by  persons. 
He  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  this 
is  what  he  means  when  he  adds:  to 
the  extent  that  these  qualities  have 


*From  The  Wicket  Gate  by  G.  A. 
Studdert  Kennedy  by  permission  of 
Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Ltd.,  publishers. 
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been  observable  in  me,  "what  you 
have  learned  and  received  and  heard 
and  seen  in  me,  do." 

You  don't  find  people  making  imi- 
tations of  things  that  are  worth  noth- 
ing when  they  are  real.  It  is  a  good 
guess  that  there  are  very  few  coun- 
terfeit pennies,  but  a  good  many 
counterfeit  ten  dollar  bills.  What  do 
you  do  when  you  are  in  the  service 
or  in  any  situation  where  men  have 
to  live  under  the  unnatural  condi- 
tions of  barrack  or  dormitory  with 
only  rare  opportunity  for  privacy  and 
for  personal  devotion  and  efforts  at 
communion  with  the  living  God, 
when  much  of  the  talk  you  hear  is 
low  or  lurid  and  the  jokes  are  of 
the  most  questionable  variety,  where 
the  pictures  that  are  pinned  up  or 
passed  around  are  calculated  to 
arouse  the  animal  in  you,  and  the 
literature  most  available  is  often  the 
manufactured  smut  that  parades  it- 
self as  modern  realism,  and  when, 
worst  of  all,  the  words  and  ideas  you 
have  held  most  sacred  are  bandied 
about  in  the  most  pernicious  blas- 
phemy— well,  the  sentence  has  run 
itself  too  long,  but  you  know  what  I 
am  driving  at. 

The  words  of  Paul  about  "what- 
ever is  true,  whatever  is  just,  what- 
ever is  pure,  whatever  is  gracious," 
those  words  seem  almost  to  belong  to 
an  unreal  world.  Yet,  because  God  is 
God,  and  he  has  never  left  himself 
without  witness,  you  may  be  sure 
that  these  qualities,  rather  than  be- 
ing far  away,  are  exemplified  in  liv- 
ing, vibrant  personality  close  around 
you. 

There  are  in  your  outfit  some  of 
the  finest,  most  personable,  and  most 
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wholesome  young  people  in  the 
whole  world,  the  salt  of  the  nation's 
youth.  They  have  the  value  stand- 
ards you  have  or  want  to  have.  They 
are  keeping  their  minds  and  bodies 
clean  in  spite  of  the  temptations 
which,  under  normal  conditions, 
could  not  possibly  come  so  rapidly 
and  constantly. 

Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone. 
The  Master  knew  it;  you  know  it; 
and  there  are  others  who  know  it. 
Have  faith  to  assume  that,  even  when 
you  think  you  are  alone  in  striving 
to  let  your  mind  dwell  upon  the 
qualities  that  Paul  mentions  amid 
those  pin-ups,  books,  jeers,  and  bit- 
ter, smearing  blasphemies,  someone 
you  know  quite  well  has  recently 
slipped  out  to  think  and  pray  and 
breathe  fresh  air — to  look  up  and  see 
blue  sky  or  to  hear  God  talking 
through  the  silence  of  His  stars.  Seek 
him  out,  won't  you,  and  worship 
with  him  there. 

John  Milton  was  quite  emphatic — 
and  very  right — when  he  said,  "The 
mind  .  .  .  can  make  a  heaven  of  hell, 
a  hell  of  heaven."  We  are,  after  all, 
pretty  much  what  we  think. 

I  am  not  trying  now  to  make  a 
plea  for  straight  thinking  against 
fuzzy  thinking,  important  as  that 
may  be.  This  was  not  the  distinction 
Paul  was  making  in  the  memorable 
passage  before  us.  The  plea  is  rather 
for  a  mind-set  that  is  positive,  de- 
cent, hopeful,  and  Christlike  in  spite 
of  vour  situation,  whatever  it  may 
be/ 

Any  person  who  allows  himself 
unrestrained  thoughts  concerning 
what  is  low  and  dirty  will  inevitably 
learn  to  read  filth  into  what  is  really 


decent.  He  becomes  careless  in  all 
his  values. 

You  know  the  kind  of  fellow  who 
is  an  expert  in  giving  a  dirty  slant  to 
even  the  most  ordinary  and  casual 
remark.  Something  has  happened  to 
him.  He  has  allowed  his  mind  to  do 
it  to  him.  He  considers  himself  quite 
the  life  of  the  party.  Regretfully,  he 
receives  enough  applause  to  encour- 
age him  to  continue.  Thus  he  be- 
comes more  infected  with  his  self-in- 
flicted disease. 

But  in  your  heart  you  despise  that 
kind  of  talk  and  that  kind  of  thought. 
You  rejoice  that  you  can  again 
breathe  fresh  air  when  you  have 
left  his  presence. 

But  that  is  only  part  of  the  story, 
thank  God.  It  was  said  of  Moses 
that  when  he  came  down  from  the 
mountain  "he  did  not  know  that  the 
skin  of  his  face  shone  because  he  had 
been  talking  with  God"  (Ex.  34:29) . 
He  had  been  in  the  presence  of  God 
and  something  of  the  radiance  of  the 
Deity  was  reflected  in  his  face. 

There  are  such  radiant  spirits 
today,  men  and  women  who  for  a 
lifetime  have  experienced  the  heart- 
warming miracle  of  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence. They  are  beautiful  to  behold. 
I  have  seen  them  among  the  young 
on  a  dozen  camps  or  campuses — and 
in  the  battlefield.  They  are  beautiful 
lives,  made  beautiful  because  God  is 
working  in  and  through  them. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween psychosomatic  medicine  and 
the  theme  of  this  lesson? 

2.  What  are  ways  in  which,  even 
as  part  of  a  crowd,  one  can  be  alone 
with  God? 
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BY  JAMES  V.  CLAYPOOL 

Secy.,  Promotion  of  Bible  Use,  American  Bible  Society 

THEME:  Walking  on  the  Sunny  Side  of  the  Street 

1.  Wages  and  Laborers Deuteronomy  24:14-22 

2.  Consequences  of  Disobedience   Deuteronomy  28:1-14 

3.  Promises  and  Performance Deuteronomy  30:1-20 

4.  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer Philippians  1:1-11 

5.  To  Live  Is  Christ Philippians  1:12-30 

6.  Wholehearted  and  Cheerful  Ecclesiastes  9:1-18 

7.  Peaceful  Days  to  Come Micah  4:1-8 

8.  Injustice  Rebuked  Micah  6:1-16 

9.  Lowliness  of  Mind  Philippians  2:1-11 

10.  Work  Out  Your  Own  Salvation  Philippians  2:12-18 

11.  A  Comforting  Friend  Philippians  2:19-30 

12.  Joy  and  Confidence  in  God .....Habakkuk  3:1-19 

13.  By  the  Spirit  of  God Zechariah  4:1-10 

14.  In  His  Steps  ...Mark  10:23-45 

15.  To  Catch  the  Mind  of  Christ 2  Timothy  3:1-17 

16.  All  Things  Loss  for  Christ Philippians  3:1-16 

17.  Citizenship  in  Heaven Philippians  3:17-21 

18.  Bodily  Exercise ..1  Timothy  4:1-16 

19.  Will  You  Be  Perfect?  . Matthew  5:43-48 

20.  Love  Is  the  Fulfillment : 1  Corinthians  13:1-13 

21.  A  High  Ambition Psalms  84:1-12 

22.  Who  Will  Prosper? Psalms  122:1-9 

23.  Whatsoever  Things  Are  True  Philippians  4:1-10 

24.  Learning  to  Be  Content  Philippians  4:10-23 

25.  As  a  Man  Thinks  ...Proverbs  23:1-7 

26.  The  Beginning  of  Wisdom Psalms  111:1-10 

27.  Directed  to  Young  Men Psalms  119:1-16 

28.  Paying  Proper  Attention Psalms   119:17-35 

29.  A  Low  Lamp  and  a  High  Light Psalms  119:97-112 

30.  Pure  Words  and  Thoughts  Psalms  119:137-152 
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THE  FLAK 


With  the  blue  of  the  sky  behind  her 
And  the  gold  of  the  grain  below, 
A  straight,  slender  mast  to  hold  her, 
And  a  strong  steady  wind  to  blow, 
Is  it  strange  that  I  stand  in  silence, 
With  a  queer  little  lump  inside, 
And  the  hair  of  my  head  a-tingle, 
Overwhelmed  by  a  surge  of  pride? 

When  the  columns  of  men  are  marching 

To  the  strains  of  a  stirring  song, 

And  the  stars  and  the  stripes  move  grandly 

Past  the  ranks  of  the  cheering  throng, 

Is  it  strange  that  my  pulses  quicken, 

And  a  mist  gathers  in  my  eye, 

While  the  things  that  are  big  grow  bigger, 

And  the  things  that  are  small  all  die? 

When  the  flame  of  the  sun  is  fading 
At  the  close  of  a  summer  day, 
And  all  Nature  is  at  attention 
As  the  flag  is  lowered  away, 
Is  it  strange  that  I  know  for  certain 
That  no  matter  how  dark  the  night, 
I  shall  look  up  to  see  Old  Glory 
Always  there  in  the  morning  light? 

George  L.  Kress 

Pastor,  Crossroads — Pleasant  Hill  Parish 
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